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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.—WasHINGTON. 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 

Supscripers and agents are requested to make 
all remittances for and on account of the Agricul- 
turist, to C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York, 
and not to Harper & Brothers, Cliff street, nor A. B. 
Allen, Water street. They will confer a particular 
favor on the publishers and editor by attending to 
the above request. 

No. 1 of volume vii., will be promptly issued on 
the Ist of January next, for which the publishers 
confidently trust that all those who have taken the 
present volume will not only renew their subscrip- 
tions, but persuade as many of their friends and 
neighbors as it is possible to take it. When we 
consider the extremely low price of the Agricultu- 
rist, the value of its contents, and the handsome 
manner in which it is got up, it is a wonder that it 
is not in the hands of every family in America. 
We fearlessly assert, thata single number has never 
been issued that is not worth a year’s subscription 
to the farmer who has carefully read and digested 
its contents. How valuable to him, then, aregular 
perusal of the whole volume. 

Subscribers will please to recollect, that the sub- 
scription is payable in advance. Many have re- 
quested that the paper might be continued to them if 
the money was not promptly forwarded for it. Being 
desirous of doing all in their power to accommodate 
subscribers, the ee oy have frequently acceded 
to this request; but the amount of subscription is 
so small, and the delay and trouble in collecting it 
Con so great, that they have decided in all cases 

ereafter, to adhere strictly to their terms of pay- 
ment in advance. Subscribers would never make 
Objection to this decision if they had any idea of 
the loss and trouble of conducting a periodical when 
any other course is pursued. The publishers would 
gladly make exceptions to this rule in favor of 





those with whom they are personally acquainted, 


but they find it so inconvenient that it cannot well 
be done. 

Terms for single copies $1; three copies $2; 
eight copies $5. The last price makes the paper 
cost only sixty-two and a half cents per volume. 
Who would not take it at this very low price ? We 
hope many will be induced to club and order it— 
they cannot do themselves a greater benefit. 

a<ssdeetealahpaiitaa : 
FARMERS’ WINTER WORK. 

Noruine is of more importance to the agricultu- 
rist than to have all the operations of the farm at- 
tended to in their proper season. ‘Let the farmer 
drive his work, not let his work drive him,” is a 
good motto, which every one will do well to prac- 
tise upon. Among those things which can best be 
done in winter, and most inconveniently in spring, 
is the removal of the manure-heaps to their proper 
places. While the sledding is good or the roads 
hard and smooth, the cattle and their owners have 
little todo. All the manure which can be easily 
got at, should be removed to the field where want- 
ed. There is no more danger of its loss while piled 
up there and uncovered, than while lying around 
the barn. It will not decompose in severe weather, 
and whenever a slight thaw takes place, a sufficient 
quantity of earth will be loosened from the frost, 
which can. be thrown on it. A better plan is to 
have muck heaps, or piles of peat taken to such 
parts of the fields, as it is intended to draw the ma- 
nure, and spread them plentifully over the manure 
as itis drawn out. This will absorb all the gases 
from the decomposing marure, while the pedt-un- 
dergoes salutary changes from the air and rain, and 
frosts itself, which tend to prepare it as a fertilizer. 
The intimate blending or intermixture of this ‘with 
the manure when spread on the land will insure the 
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greatest efficacy of both. By thus disposing of a 
considerable part of the manure during the winter, 
a tedious job of hauling in the spring, when plow- 
ing, planting, and numerous other demands are 
made on the farmer’s time, is avoided, and that too, 
frequeiit!y When the roads are almost impassable 
from mud, and the manure itself is saturated with 
spring rains, and after having lost no inconsidera- 
ble portion of its value from its decomposition and 
the escape of its most valuable gases; this effect 
being much promoted by the greater heat, occa- 
sioned by the large accumulation of the manure 
around the well-sheltered buildings and yards. 


——— 
APPLE-ORCHARDS.—No. 4. 


Protection of Trees against Stock.—When young 
trees have been carefully planted and well fenced, 
they will require but little attention, except that of 
keeping up the fences, and to see that they are not 
shaken by the wind. The mode of fencing must be 
suited te the kind of stock kept inthe orchard. If 
sheep only are depastured, each tree may be closel 
surrounded by strong thorns stuck in the ground, 
enclosed ne | sustained by thick stakes, firmly 
driven, and reaching nearly to the forks. These 
stakes should be strongly bound together by bands 
or withes; and, as a further precaution against 
damage from the gnawing of sheep, at any exposed 
place, the tree should be washed or smeared with 
a mixture of creamy lime and green cow-dung, 
which should be renewed, from time to time, as oc- 
casion may require. If it be indispensable to stock 
the orchard occasionally with large cattle, each tree 
must be fenced by two or three strong, rough posts, 
firmly fixed in the ground, and alee by strong bat- 
tens or short rails, nailed to each. In some situa- 
tions, where suitable stones abound, the trees are 
sometimes surrounded by circular walls.* 

Orchards may be Tilled or Plowed.—In answer to 
the question often asked, ‘‘-whether orchards 
_ to be plowed ?” we would reply, that it is an 
old and prevalent opinion that fruit-trees of every 
kind are improved and rendered better, by having 
the ground stirred round them, in order to Tet in the 
dew and air to their roots. And with this view, 
orchards have often been tilled for potatoes, grain, 
and other crops, to which there are two striking ob- 
jections ; first, they require the light of the sun, and 
will not well flourish under the shade of trees ; and 
second, that being exhausting crops, they impover- 
ish the soil, which is so far injurious to the apples, 
both in quantity and quality. But the Jerusalem 
artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), which is exten- 
sively cultivated on the banks of the Rhine, rather 
prefers the shade, and would therefore thrive well 
under the trees; and, so far from exhausting the 
land, will, it is said, bear abundantly for ten or 
more years in succession, without manure, even 
upon poor soils. Ithas been further stated, that it 
does not require much tilling after it has once been 
planted; for it is only necessary to draw the tops 
out of the ground, when ripe, the remaining roots 
being sufficient to produce the next year’s crop, with- 
out iresh setting, aud thus they continue from year 
to year until won die of old age. All these proper- 
ties seem to render this plant suitable for orchards ; 


the pulling it up will open the ground, while the 
* See Journ. Roy. Agr. Soc. of England, iv., pp. 390 et seq. 





avoidance of digging, after once set, will spare the 
roots of the trees many a wound. It also possesses 
the rare property of absorbing nitrogen largely from 
the atmosphere, which is probably the reason of its 
thriving so well without manure, and consequently 
improves the condition of the soil. It is planted in 
drills similar to potatoes, and like them, its roots are 
employed for food for man and animals. It has been 
observed that orchards, when ‘plowed, often rapidly 
advance to a certain point, and then cease to flour- 
ish; but this is believed to be caused by planting 
the trees too near each other, and by plowing be- 
tween them, hurries their roots towards each other 
until their interference checks their future growth. 
The chief objection to plowing an orchard is, that, 
in a hilly country, having a soil easily carried off 
by water, such a soil, if kept bare and loose, will, 
in time, become sensibly diminished, where hori- 
zontal furrows are insufficient to remedy the evil. 
But this cireumstance ought to forbid the use of 
the plow, not only in an orchard, but for any ob- 
ject whatever, in such a situation. In plowing an 
orchard, care must also be observed not to go too 
deep amongst the roots, which would greatly dam- 
age the trees by the wounds they would receive. 


THE DOMESTIC FLORA OF CHINA.—No. 6. 


Trees and Shrubs.—The only trees to the culti- 
vation of which the Chinese pay any attention, are 
the fruit-bearing kinds; and in some places there 
are very fair orchards containing the mango, lee- 
— longan, wangpee, orange, citrons, and Pume- 
oes. 

All the peaches, grapes, pears, plums, oranges, 
&c., which are brought to the markets of Tinghae 
in the summer season, are from the main land. 
There are, however, two fruits cultivated on the is- 
land of Chusan, which are of considerable excel- 
lence; the one is called Yangmai, a scarlet fruit, 
not unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having a 
stone like a plum in the centre; the other is the 
kum-quat, a small species of citrus, about the size 
of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and sharp, 
acid pulp. This fruit is well known ina preserved 
state by those who have any intercourse with Can- 
ton, and a small quantity is generally sent home as 
presents every year. Preserved in sugar, according 
to the Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the kum-quat are common on all the hill-sides of 
Chusan. The bush grows from three to six feet 
high, and, when covered with its orange-coiored 
fruit, isa very pretty object. 

The tallow-tree (Stilingia sebifera) is abundant 
in the valleys of Chusan, and large quantitiesyof 
tallow and oil are yearly extracted from its seeds;. 
tallow mills are erected in several parts of the 
island for this purpose. The Laurus camphora, or 
camphor tree, is also abundant, but no camphor is 
extracted or exported from the island. The green 
tea shrub (Thea viridis) is cultivated everywhere ; 


“but if we except a small quantity which is annually 


sent over to the main land—to Ningpo and the adja- 
cent towns—the whole is used by the inhabitants 
themselves. Every small farmer and cottager has a 
few plants on his premises, which he rears with 
considerable care, but seems to have no wish -to 
enter on its cultivation on a larger scale. Indeed it 
is questionable if it would answer, as the soil is 
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scarcely rich enough ; and although the shrub grows 
pretty well, it is far from being so luxuriant as it is 
in the larger tea districts on the main land. The 
forests of different varieties of bamboo are very 
striking, and give a kind of tropical character to 
the Chusan scenery. I do not know anything 
more beautiful than the yellow bamboo with its 
clean and straight stem, and graceful top and 
branches waving in the breeze; it always reminded 
me of our young larch forests at home. The fir 
‘tree, found in the south, is also common in this part 
of China. It seems to be an exception to a general 
rule, being met with all over the country, and in 
every degree of latitude. Here the Cunninghamia 
stnensis, another of the pine tribe, is also found in 
abundance. It is more rare in the south. Besides 
these there are several species of cypress and juni- 
per, which are always founé growing around the 
tombs of the wealthy, which are scattered over the 
valley and hill-sides. 

I have already mentioned the clumps of cypress 
and pine-trees planted in the cemeteries of the rich, 
‘which are seen studded all over the country, and 
form one of its most striking features. Amon 
these, I met for the first time with the beautifu 
Cryptomeria japonica, a species of pine not unlike 
the Araucarias of Norfolk Island and Brazil. 
When growing luxuriantly, it is highly ornamental, 
tising from the ground as straight as a larch, and 
sending out numerous side branches almost horizon- 


dens are the Azalea indica, indica alba, phenicea, 
lateritia, variegata, and the yellow Azulea sinensis. 
I may mention in passing, that I found the latter 
plant wild on the Ning-po hills, so that there is no 
doubt of its being a genuine Chinese species. The 
air at this season around Fa-tee is perfumed with 
the sweet flowers of Olea fragrans, and the Mag- 
nolia fuscata, both of which are grown extensively 
in these gardens. 

Tree pzonies are not natives of the south of 
China, but are brought down in large quantities 
every year, about the month of January from the 
northern provinces. They flower soon after they 
arrive, and are rapidly bought up by the Chinese to 
ornament their houses, after which they are thrown 
away, as they do not thrive well so far south as 
Canton or Macao, and will not flower a second 
season. 

On the island of Poo-to-san, the Camellia japonica 
grows spontaneously in the woods, where we met 
many specimens from twenty to thirty feet in height 
and with stems thick in proportion. The variety, 


however, was only the well-known single red. 
——— r 


CUTTING HAY FOR STOCK. 

Ir has frequently been asked how cutting hay for 
stock adds to its nutritive qualities. It is precisely 
upon the same principle as cutting up meat fine and 
making a mince of it. There is more or less nutri- 
ment in the tougher pieces, and even gristle, if these 
are cut fine with the chopping knife; and nicely 





tally from the main stem, which again droop towards 
the ground in a graceful and ‘ weeping’? manner. 
The wood of the tree has a kind of twisted grain, | 
and possesses great strength and durability. 

A great number of the common fruit-trees of the | 
country grow all over the plains and near the side 
of Canton River. The mango, guava, wangpee 
(Cookia punctata), leechee, longan, oranges, and 
pumeloes, are the principal kinds. Besides these, 
there are the cvpress, thuja, banyan, and other kinds 
of fig-trees, bed a species of pine, called by the 
Chinese the water-pine, from its always growing by 
the sides of the rivers and canals. The bamboo, 
and a sort of weeping willow very much like our 
own, are also frequently met with. The name 
which the Chinese give to the latter is the ‘ sigh- 
ing” willow, coinciding rather curiously with our 
own term of “ weeping,” and when takeirin con- 
nexion with the historical fact of the Jews weeping 
by the streams of Babylon, and hanging their harps 
upon the willows, shows that this is regarded as the 
emblem of sorrow as universally as the dark and 
sombre pine and cypress are considered in all coun- 
tries fit companions to the cemetery and church- 

ard; 

‘ The only tree which I met with of very large size 
in the district of Shanghae, was the Sulisburia adt- 
antifolia, commonly called the Maiden-hair tree, 





from the resemblance its leaves bear to a fern of 
that name. This is_one of the plants which the 
Chinese are fond of dwarfing, and it is consequently 
often seen in that state in their gardens. Its fruit 
is sold in the markets in all Chinese towns by the 
name of * Pa-Kwo,” and is not unlike dried almonds, 
only whiter, fuller, and more round. The natives 
seem very fond of it, although it is rarely eaten by 


Europeans. 
The principal shrubs growing in the Fa-tee Gar- 








cooked and agreeably seasoned, the dish is eaten 
with peculiar relish, easily digests, and goes twice 
as far as in the ordinary method of taking meat in 
slices; for under such circumstances we reject all 
that is not tender, juicy, and particularly palatable. 
In cutting hay all the coarser parts and even straw 
are made agreeable to the taste of animals, 

cially if it be cut up and spiced with a little meal, 
shorts, or bran. Nor have they the power to reject 
any part when cut up, and as all is more or less nu- 
tritious the hay must go further; nor can it be 
pulled out and wasted as when fed loose. Another 
important consideration is, an animal can fill its 
stomach much more easily and readily on cut than 
uncut food, and can then lie down and ruminate, 
and rest, allowing the food full time to digest’ and 
distribute its strengthening qualities throughout the 
system, and renovate it for renewed exertions. 


a 
AMERICAN FRESH MEATS IN ENGLAND. 
ConsIDERABLE quantities of fresh carcase pork 
were carried to Liverpool in our packet ships during 
the past winter, and sold at a large profit’ inthe 
fresh meat markets of that city. Why could this 
not be made a good winter business with our city - 
butchers, and such graziers as live in the vicinity 


1 of the railroads? The only objection to an exten- 


sive business of this kind—ice and cold weather 
permitting—is, the absence of the right kind of ani- 
mats to send to the English markets. Such “meats 
as pork, beef, and mutton, saying nothing of poultry 
of which we could also send hundreds of ‘tons, are 
worth in the Oe em and London markets 12 to 
18 cents per pound, at all times. And now, duties 
off, the expense of freight is a mere trifle—a bare 
per centage of their value. But such meats to be 
profitable must be good—better in the beef-and mut- 
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ton line than we are accustomed to see generally in 
our city markets. We may, however, readily get 
into them, and it only requires that the farmers 
adopt the best breeds of foreign cattle and sheep 
now plentifully scattered throughout our country, 
to produce as fine and desirable meats as the Eng- 
dish themselves can do. 

In cattle, the Short-Horns, the Herefords, and the 
Devons possess ail the fine qualities for fatting pur- 
poses, being the best seen in the English markets ; 
while in sheep, the Southdowns yield the most de- 
sirable mutton. They are comparatively plenty in 
the United States, and of excellent quality, and al- 
together cheaper here than in England. Indeed we 
do not know of better investments for our farmers in 
the extensive grazing districts bordering on rail- 
roads and canals, than to obtain animals of these 
valuable breeds, and go atonce into breeding and 
preparing them for the English markets. As lean 
stock, if of the right kind, they may be transported to 
the graziers in the neighborhood of our cities during 
the fall of the year, and then fed off for a winter 
market; or, if equally convenient, better fed and 
fattened at home, and in winter slaughtered and 
sent by railroad to the cities for exportation. 

The experiment of exportation has been tried and 
found successful ; and there will be plenty of buy- 
ers who will embark the necessary capital and go 

ermanently into the business. But it will be use- 
ess to send poor and half fed meats to England. 
The carcases must be fat, and to be profitably fed, 
they must be of such kind as will take on flesh 
kindly, fatten rapidly, and show well in market. 
Such animals will always sell at a round profit; 
but such tuo, we are sorry to say, do not exist either in 
our common American cattle or sheep. We must re- 
sort to the best foreign blood, and their crosses on 
our native stock, to a high degree for that purpose. 
We hope to see this branch of husbandry become 
extensively pursued. 


a ee 
CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS.—No. 6. 

Feeding Milch Cows.—In comparing the chemi- 
cal onsen that exists between the inorganic con- 
stituents of the turnip and those of the milk of the 
cow, it will be seen that this kind of green food is 
particularly adapted for cows giving milk. By re- 
ferring to the analyses of the ash, on pp. 299 and 
300 of the current volume, it will be pon that 
turnips are rich in phosphoric acid, which chiefly 
occurs in combination with lime, thus forming 
bone-earth, or phosphate of lime. Now milk is 
also very rich in phosphates, as will be seen by 
the following tables, from Professor Johnston, and 
instances are on record where some descriptions of 
cheese contained more than 60 per cent. of phos- 
phates—the phosphoric acid being nearly all in 
combination with lime. 

According to Professor Johnston, 1,000 parts by 
weight of cow’s milk was composed of 
Butter, --0ececccccccceee coeee 971035 


Cheesy matter (casein),+++++scccrseeeeeees 4 7 


Milk-sugar, 

Chloride of ee and a little of sodium. af ‘ 
Phosphates—chiefl OS, cee ge ecessccseses 1 
I cs0on ty ss rincaiaussivsisnsics 6 


Water, -sersees Co eececcccevccecccessess Mead 815 
9992 1,000 





From the above table, it is obvious that the com- 
position of milk varies, so that it is reasonable to 
suppose that it will be greatly influenced by the 
food received by the cow; therefore,, the farmer, 
whose only manufacture from milk is butter, would 
do well to feed his cows on substances that are 
fatty and rich. 

In another table of the analysis of the inorganic 
constituents of milk given by Professor Johnston, 
from Haidlen, 1,000 lbs. of milk of two different 
cows, yielded in pounds of 


Phosphate of lime,-+-++++++++seeeeeeeeee 2.31..-3.44 
Phosphate of magnesia, -++++++++++++ee+s 0.42. - 0.64 
Phosphate of peroxide of iron, «+++++++++ 0.97. - -0.07 
Chloride of potassium,-+++++++++++eeeeee: 1.44.--1.83 
Chloride of sodium,-.---++++eeeeereeeees 0.24..-0.3¢ 
Free Soda,--+seeeseseeccccccceccecececes 0.42..-0.45 

580 6.77 


It will be noticed by this table that the quantity 
of salts left by the milk of different animals some- 
what varies. By comparing this table, also, with 
the tables of the inorganic parts of the turnip, pp. 
299 and 300 of the present volume, it will be seen 
that the turnip contains all the substances that are 
contained in the salts of the milk. 

Different varieties of turnips affect the quantity 
of milk. For instance, the white kinds cause the 
cows to produce a far larger supply, but of an in- 
ferior quality, as far as butter is concerned, than the 
yellow varieties. In so great a degree is the quan- 
tity of milk larger from the cows on the white, that 
the supply of butter in the end.is larger from the 
same cows than when they receive the yellows. 

On farms where the quality rather than the quan- 
tity of milk is regarded, the turnips may be con- 
sumed in the fall, when the cows are taken up and 
housed, on the failure of grass or green feed, and be 
fed with the softer, more watery, but sweeter sorts, 
such as the various kinds of whites, tankards, 
globes, &c. On these, the cows are said to give a 
larger quantity of milk than on the harder and more 
solid varieties. Consequently, they are kept on 
these so long as they will last. The various kinds 
of yellows om A next be given, and in some instan- 
ces they may be continued until the grass is avail. 
able again in the spring, and no Swedes (ruta-bagas) 
need be used; not that there is any objection to 
them, bat that they require a more fertile soil. 

An objection has been raised by some to Swedes, 
from a notion that they “taste” the milk more than 
other kiads of turnips; but such is not the case. A 
slight disagreeable flavor, it is true, is sometimes 
given to mitk’and butter when the cows are fed on 
turnips; but this can entirely be removed, by put- 
ting in each pan,. before pouring in the milk, a 
pinch or two of saltpetre (mitrate of potash). - 

The turnip, in the day-time, is usually given to 
the cows raw, well onload, and sliced ; but at night, 
a good mess of cooked food is preferable, given 
with as much hay as they will eat, care being taken 
that it be sweet. Many give eweet straw, which, 
ri, not so good as sweet hay, is to be prefer- 
red to hay that is in any ef inferior or d. 
Of the descriptions of cooked food, of which tur- 
nips form a chief ingredient, there are many kinds 


In Ayrshire, in Scotland, they take a bushel of 
chaff (cut hay and straw, with the chaff of grain), 
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and eight or ten sound yellow or Swedish turnips, 
having the tops and tails carefully taken off, and 
boil them together four or five hours. To this they 
add as much water as will allow the hand to move 
easily through the mass, and then squeeze down 
the turnips, with three pounds of pea-meal. This 
is given to the cow in the morning and evening, 
with as much sweet hay as she will eat up clean 
five times a day. The butter made from cows fed 
in this manner is as rich and of as fine flavor as can 
be produced in winter by any other means. Should 
the peculiar flavor of the turnip be detected, how- 
ever, which is not unlikely, a pinch or two of salt- 
petre, as before observed, may be put into the cream 
to take it away. 

Great precaution must be taken in giving turnips 
to milch-cows, that the bulbs should be perfectly 
sound and all decayed leaves removed, as they are 
sure to impart an unpleasant flavor to the milk. The 
same precaution also is necessary in regard to hay, 
which shoul be perfectly sound, and made from a 
meadow perfectly free from weeds. 





—— <g> - --— 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

AT the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
Albany, on the 11th of November, returns were 
made from the Agricultural Societies of Seneca, 
Cortland, Columbia, Livingston, Cayuga, Oneida, 
Greene, Orange, and Queen’s Counties. In the latter 
Society’s Show we notice the following commend- 
able regulation of the butter premiums. 

In this county separate premiums are awarded to 
girls under twenty-one years of age for butter, and 
the competition was very spirited, there being a 
large number of competitors. It is hoped that other 
societies will adopt this practice, encouraging the 
farmers’ daughters to become perfect in this most 
important branch of agricultural industry. Speak- 
ing of the exhibitors in this department, it is said, 
‘Although all could not obtain premiums, all 
gained credit by their labors and gave evidence of 
ability, that many wives and mothers might be 

roud of, and that husbands often wish for.” 

Officers of County Societies are ge de- 
sired to forward to the Agricultural Rooms an ac- 
count of their Fairs, as requested by Circular of 11th 
March. 

T. M. Burt, of Kinderhook, presented fine speci- 
mens of Swaar and Vandervere apples. The 
Swaars remarkably largeand fine. Gentlemen hav- 
ing choice fruit are desired to exhibit specimens, 
especially seedlings which are of esteemed varieties, 

The Secretary exhibited specimens of a remarka- 
bly choice variety of seedling apples, from Jas. M. 
Ellis’s farm, Onondaga Hill. They were delivered 
to Professor Emmons, and will be drawn and en- 

ved for his work on the Agriculture of the State. 

The Secretary reported, that, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the Board in relation to international 
exchanges, he had furnished Alexander Vattemare, 
Enq. the founder of the system of exchanges, sets 
of Transactions of the Society and other agricultu- 
yal Works for the Royal Agricultural Society of 
France, the Minister of Commerce, Chamber of 
Deputies, Library of the City of Parie, Academy of 
Science, and Royal Botanic Garden, and a variety 
of seeds for distribution by the Royal Agricultural 


Society and Royal Institute. Assurances were re- 
ceived from Mr. Vattemare, that returns would be 
made of works suited to the library of the Society, 
and that an interchange of seeds and implements 
would be continued. 

The Minister of Commerce instructed Mr. Vatte- 
mare, that ** he would very willingly have a public 
exhibition made of implements and the results. of 
American industry in Paris.” ; 

Inventors and manufacturers, who are desirous 
of extending a knowledge of their inventions, on 
furnishing models of their articles to the Secretary, 
will have them forwarded for exhibition in France. 

Saluthiel Ellis, of 247 Broadway, New York, 
presented to the Society his splendid bust of the 
late Silas Wright. The thanks of the Society 
were tendered to Mr. Ellis for his valuable donation 
and the Secretary was directed to have the same 
placed in the rooms of the Society. 

A letter was received from Mrs. Clarissa Wright, 
widow of the late Gov. Wright, informing the So- 
ciety, in answer to their request to have the 
original draft of the Address written by her husband 
placed in the archives of the Society, that ‘‘ Her 
profound respect for the Society, and for the rea- 
sons expressed for making this request, induces her 
to put aside the desire to retain this memorial in her 
own possession, and to give her assent to the re- 
quest of the Society.” 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, the following pream- 
ble and resolution was adopted :— 

Whereas many persons in different parts of the 
State have received as premiums or otherwise, du- 
plicated copies of the carly volumes of the Society: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized and 
directed to exchange late volumes of the Transac- 
tions for such duplicated copies, whenever desired 
by the persons having them. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, Resolved, That Prof. 
J. P. Norton, of Yale College, be invited to deliver 
an address before the Society, at their annual meet- 
ing, on the 3d Wednesday (19th) of January next. 

Competitors for premiums at the winter meeting, 
are desired to forward their statements to the Se- 
cretary without delay. Directions for preparing 
statements will be found in the premium j 


ist, from 
pages 10 to 14. It ishoped each competitor will 
see the importance of having his papers properly 
prepared and forwarded in season. 

KG The next Annual Mecting of the Soctety will 
be held at Albany on the third Wednesday of 
January, 19th. B. P. Jounson, Secretary. 


——— 

THE HORSE.—No. 7%. ; 

Muscles of the Inside of the Thigh—The mus. 
cles of the hind-quarters are more powerful 
than those of any other part of the frame; 
therefore provision is made to keep them in their 
respective places, and thus contribute to their secu- 
rity and stren When the skin is re £ er from 
any part, we find the muscles are thickly covered 
by a dense, strong, tendinous coat, whose office is 
to confine them to their places. This membrag 
called by anatomists the fascia, is of extraor 
strength in the hind-quarter, and reaches over. 


whole of the haunch and thigh, and ceases to % z: 


found only at the hock, where the muscles 





selves cease. 
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The muscles are strong enough to dislocate and 
even fracture the bones, when acting in their proper 
direction ; they would be more powerful to do so, 
if acting out of their proper direction, and therefore 
require the eee and confinement of this tendi- 
nous coat. When this coat is dissected off, another 
is found (which is represented at a, in the cut, and 
turned back) larger than the fascia, thicker, and 
more muscular. It proceeds from the haunch-bones 
to the stifle upon the fore and outer part of the 
haunch and thigh, and is intended to assist and 
strengthen the fascza. 
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Under the part of this binding muscle, shown in 
the cut at a, lies the straight muscle, so called from 
its direct course, It is a large round one, proceed- 
ing from the ijium, not far from the socket, into 
which is inserted the upper bone of the thigh, and 
runs straight down that bone, and hence its name. 
This muscle is inserted into the bone of the stifle ; 
and it is so situated as to be enabled to exert its, 
great power in the most advantageous way. It is 
@ very prominent muscle, and possesses. great 
strength. It unites with the tendons of the muscle 
seen at ¢ and b in the cut, and with the tendons of. 
those seen at g and 7, in the cut, page 240, August 
No. After this union it terminatestin a short and 
very strong tendon, é i 

. ¢, is seen the vast muscle, so called from its 





= size and strength. ‘This muscle is double, 
eing on both the outside and inside of the thigh, 


‘and arises from the outer and inner surface of the 


bone of the thigh. It is inserted into the upper 
vart of the bone of the stifle, and on both sides of 
it. This muscle acts at amechanical disadvantage, 
as it forms a very slight angle (far from a right 
angle, which is the direction of greatest power) and 
of course must be very large to be efficient. It is 
accordingly a muscle of immense size, and occupies 
all the forepart of the thigh, from the stifle up- 
wards. It is inserted into the stifle-bone, which is 
connected by strong tendons with the bone of the 
leg. From position it isa powerful extending mus- 
cle of the thigh and whole leg. 


At d, is a long, narrow, prominent muscle, aris- , 


ing partly from the bones of the back at the toin, 
and extending down the thigh. It assists to bind 
the leg; it turns it inward and gives it a rotary mo- 
tion; it is besides of service in many of the motions 
of the hind-leg. 

At e, is a broad, thin muscle, occupying the 
greater portion of the surface of the inner part of 
the thigh and particularly the prominent part of it. 
{[t arises from the lower part of the haunch-bone ; 
it proceeds downward and unites with the muscle 
d; and when united, both are inserted into the 
inner and upper part of the lower bone of the thigh 
and continued over the stifle. Its power is very 
great, although it acts at a great mechanical disad- 
vantage. Its office is to bend and rotate or turn 
the leg inward. 

On the inside of the thigh at fand g, and forming 
the rear or hind edge of the thigh, lies another im- 
portant muscle; it is mostly on the inside of the 
thigh, and makes much of the bulk of the hind part 
of the thigh Its office is to bend the thigh up- 
ward and forward upon the bones of the haunch, 
and to liftand bendtheleg. It is an extending mus- 
cle. <Asit has to raise and bend forward the whole 
limb it must be a very powerful muscle. It there- 
fore acts with very great mechanical advantage, 
viz. ata right angle, or nearly so; and is one of 
the most effectual of the extending muscles.. 
~ Ath, is a muscle whose office 1s to lift and bend 
forward the foot. Itiscalled the extending muscle 
ofthe foot. At», it becomes a tendon. 

At i, is a muscle called the bender of the leg. 
Its office is to bend the hock and turn it somewhat 
inwards. It arises from the thigh-bone, and is in- 
serted by a tendon into the large and small bones of 
the hock. It is a muscle of considerable power, 
although disadvantageously situated, both as to its 
direction and its insertion into the bones of the hock, 
so near the joint of the hock. 

At /, is another extending muscle. Itis attached 
to the whole of the splent-bone of the lower thigh ; 
it becomes a tendon, extends in the shape of a ten- 
don over the hock, to which it is attached, down- 
ward to the foot, into the coffin-bone of which:it is 
inserted. Its oflice is to co-operate with the exten- 
sor of the foot in raising it from the ground, and 
bringing it forward under the body.‘ It is the same 
as the muscle at m in the cut page 240 Aug. No.. 

At m, is seen a portion of a very powerful mus- 
cle, arising from the head of the upper bone of the 
thigh and ending in a flat. tendon about midway 
down the lower bone of the. thigh and continuing 
to the hock, into the point. of which it is.inserted. 
It extends the hock; it is most advantageously 
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placed for powerful action, for its direction is 
almost at right angles. Its effect is increased in 
proportion to the projection of the point of the hock. 

At n, is the inside part of the perforating flexor 
or bending muscle of the foot, described and figured 
in the cut at letter 0, pages 240 and 241 Aug. No. 

Ato, is the bending perforated muscle. It has 
its origin near the lower head of the upper bone of 
the thigh; becomes tendinous as it passes down the 
thigh, covering the point.of the hock; it assists to 
extend the hock. From the hock it passes down 
the hind part of the leg to the pastern or fetlock- 
joint and the foot. It bends the leg backwards, 
and lifts the foot upwards and backwards. 

At p,q, and 7, lie the principal arteries and veins. 

At t and s, are the principal nerves. 

At u, are the important ligamentous bands which 
confine the tendons to their places at the bending 
of the hock. 

Tue Hock—This is a most important joint. It 
consists of six bones, and is very complicated. It 
answers to the ancle in man. It consists of 1, the 
astragalus (so called by anatomists); the bone of 
the lower thigh rests on this, 2. The bone of the 
heel; into this the tendons of many muscles are 
inserted; it makes the point of the hock. These 
two rest on two others. 3. The cube-formed bone 
behind. 4. The large wedge-shaped bone in front. 
This bone rests on 5 and 6, the two small wedge- 
shaped bones. These two last and the cube-shaped 
“ag rest on the shank-bone and the splint-bone of 
the leg. 

These bones are all connected together by very 
strong ligaments, which prevent dislocation, but 
allow slight motion between them and the surfaces 
which touch each otherand arethickly covered by an 
elastic cartilage. The weight and stress thrown on 
the hock is great The thigh-bone comes on to 
the astragalus in a slanting direction, and the joint 
between is hinge-like in action, without any side 
motion ; these two bones are confined by strong 
ligaments. The hock in fact consists of six joints. 
The six bones are each covered with an elastic carti- 
lage and a membrane producing joint-oil, and have 
each a slight motion. ‘The joint-oil smoothes the 
surfaces of the bones where they act on each other, 
and the bones are all bound together by many liga- 
ments. The weight descending slantingly, concus- 
sion is mainly avoided, and the bones diffuse what 
there may be. The joint has sufficient motion, and 
is yet sostrong as to be secure from dislocation. 
It is very liable, however, to strains. . 

We here end the bony and muscular anatomy of 
the horse; we shall next proceed to his, history, 
and then take up the subject of animal me- 
chanics, in its’ application to the anatomy, a most 
important branch of the knowledge of the horse. 


REFLECTIONS FOR THE FARMER. 


THERE never was a class of people more blessed | 
or more prosperous than the farmers of the United 
States now are. Their crops are abundant and 
readily command cash at good prices; while every 
necessary of life which they wish to purchase, es- 
pecially manufactured articles, was never so good 
and so cheap. Then the facilities of transportation 





and locomotion have been greatly increased and im- | g 


proved, and this is another source of positive bene- 


fitto the farmers. With these physical benefits, 
those of an intellectual and moral kind have kept 
rapid pace. Books have been cheapened and multi- 
plied incaleulably. Schools, especially those of a 
higher order, have increased—and churches and 
faithful ministers abound. Do you think of these 





things as you ought? and are you striving to take 
advantage of them to improve your moral, intellec- 
tual, and physical condition to a greater extent? 
Those who act wisely will make the most of these 
great blessings every hour ; for they cannot always 
expect them to be so abundant, and besides, to im- 
prove them now is the surest way to continue them. 

One certain means of effecting improvement 
among the farmers is what we have heretofore 
often recommended—the formation of clubsin each 
neighborhood for weekly evening meetings in the 
winter. It is not necessary in these to confine 
yourselves entirely to agricultural discussions, but 
such things as have a collateral bearing on agricul- 
ture may occasionally be profitably introduced ; such 
as the geology, the botany, and the arboriculture of 
the country; nor should we consider the moral 
means of improvement of the heart and mind en- 
tirely out of place in these evening discussions. 
But our homily must end. 

We have finished another year of our periodical . 
being. Let us be thankful to the Great Author of 
all things for its many benefits, and look forward 
with renewed hopes and exertions for a continua- 
tion of his favors. 

nahin 


FAIR OF LITCHFIELD CO. AG. SOCIETY. 


Tur Annual Cattle-Show and Fair of the Litch 
field County Agricultural Society was held on 
Litchfield Hill, Ct., on the 29th and 30th of Sep- 
tember last, where an immense concourse assembled 
to celebrate their yearly ‘‘harvest-home.” The 
ladies turned out with a profusion of smiles, and a 
display of divers samples of their handiwork. The 
specimens of horticultural and vegetable produc-. 
tions also, nearly equalled those of previous years. 
A correspondent in speaking of this how,, 
says :—‘ Our county now stands higher for its 
breeds and qualities of Stock, than any other sec- 
tion of the Union. Lemuel Hurlburt, Esq., of 
Winchester, Messrs. Judd and Blakeslee, of W ater-. 
town, and one ox two other gentlemen, have done. 
more perhaps than all otl.ers ro raise the credit of 
the county to its present position in this respect. 
Mr. Hurlbut had upon the ground for exhibition,. 
10 head of pure Devon cattle, and a more splendid 
lot I never saw. Mr. Blakeslee introduced 300 
Spanish Merino sheep—nearly his whole flock, and 
a more superior lot was never exhibited. The 
Blakeslee sheep have taken premiums at the 
New York State Fair for four years. 

Mr. Blakeslee also introduced the largest herd 
of fine Devon cattle ever before offered for exhibi- 
tion at any similar Pair in Connecticut; amon 
which were 13 pair of fine matehed. steers an 
oxen.” Also, one pair of splerdid working oxen, 
which took a $14 premium at the American Insti- 

te last year. 

* The 20 exhibited by Mr. Chandler Judd, of 
Watertown, wae worthy of special note, and elicited 
eneral praise ; but our view of them was too hasty 





to engde us to particularize.” 
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LETTERS FROM VIRGINIA.—No. 2. 


Jn my last letter I had occasion to advert to the 
fact that during a few years past, an extensive emi- 
gration has been in progress from the Northern and 
Eastern States to different portions of Virginia, and 
particularly to the lower or tide-water sections of 
this ancient Commonwealth. From ingpiries which 
I have instituted in reference to this point since my 
arrival here, I have ascertained that within the past 
six or seven years, nearly a quarter of a million of 
dollars has been invested in the purchase of lands 
in the single county of Fairfax, one of the smallest 
counties of the State, situated on its north-eastern 
boundary, immediately adjacent to the District of 
Columbia, chiefly by New York and New England 
men; and that from two to three hundred heads of 
families have, within that period, become citizens of 
this portion of the State. This tide of emigration 
and settlement is still in full flood—and scarcely a 
month elapses without bringing its quota of enter- 
prising farmers, mechanics and tradesmen, from the 
‘“‘ Northern hive” to this attractive region. Most of 
these oe me may be regarded as permanent inhabit- 
ants; a few, however, ‘put their hands to the 
plow, and look back” after a year or two of inef- 
Jectual endeavors to surmount the difficulties and 
discouragements of a new and untried region. 
Over exertion in agricultural Jabors during the long 
summer days—the occasional failure of an impor- 
tant crop or inability to realize from its proceeds a 
sufficient sum to meet the necessary expenditures of 
the year—a lonely and secluded residence “ far from 
the busy haunts of men’—home-sickness and mis- 
fortunes of various kinds, resulting chiefly from an 
unwise investment of their funds in the purchase 
of “ cheap lands” unfavorably situated, and requir- 
ing too great an outlay of capital and labor to ren- 
der productive and remunerating—these and similar 
drawbacks serve now and then to discourage and 
depress the emigrant, and he abandons his under- 
taking in despair, and returns to “ the flesh-pots of 
Egypt.” But the far greater number become iden- 
tified and incorporated with the community among 
which they have cast their fortunes—reclaim speedily 
the worn-out soils—introduce new and valuable 
improvements—cause the wilderness literally to 
“bud and blossom”—erect churches, school-houses, 
and barns—and availing themselves skilfully of the 
numerous advantages which the mildness of the 
climate, the natural fertility of the soil, and the 
proximity of excellent markets afford, soon attain to 
afiluent circumstances and permanent prosperity in 
their new homes. 

The county of Fairfax, embracing the city of 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon, is separated from 
‘the District of Columbia, on the north-east by the 
Potomac, which, having its source in the great val- 

ley of Virginia, lying between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alieghanies, cuts its way through the former, 
-and empties itself into the Chesapeake Bay at a 
point about equidistant from the northern and 
southern boundary of the State. The Potomac is 
navigable for sloops and vessels of the highest bur- 
den, as far as Georgetown, the western extremity 
-of the district, one mile west or Washington, and 
some.ten miles north of Alexandria. Crossing the 


river by a spacious covered bridge, four miles 
north-westerly from Georgetown, you enter at once 





upon the territory of Virginia. The soil through- 
out this region consists of an upper stratum of 
sandy loam resting on a rich and fertile subsoil of 
red clay, overlying to a considerable depth rocks of 
gneiss and granite. These underlying rocks fre- 
quently make their appearance at the surface, and 
furnish abundantand valuable materials for buildings, 
fences, &c. To a great extent, however, they have 
become disintegrated by the long continued action of 
the elements, and are rapidly decomposing and 
mingling with the surface soil. Wherever this soil 
has been subjected for any considerable period to a 
judicious cultivation, and properly supplied from 
time to time, with fertilizing manures, its products, | 
as I observed in my first Jetter, have been found to 
equal those of the richest portions of the river coun- 
ties of your State, and even in many instances of 
Western New York and LongIsland. A very large 
proportion of these lands has, however, long suf- 
fered and become seriously deteriorated, either from 
exhaustion, by incessant croppings without rotation, 
or insufficient manuring, or from utter neglect, from 
the impossibility of wee intocultivation the whole 
or indeed any considerable portion of the large es- 
tates, often comprising from five to ten thousand 
acres, of the wealthy proprietors. In the former 
case, a judicious application of labor and capital is 
all that is requisite to the complete restoration of 
the soil to its natural fertility, and this process is 
easily effected within at most two or three years, 
and at a cost not exceeding five dollars an acre; 
and, in the latter, lands which have become covered 
with pines and other forest trees, and the cultiva- 
tion of which has for years been wholly abandon- 
ed, may be reclaimed and converted into arable, 
meadow, or pasture-land, as may be required, at an 
expense not exceeding ten or fifteen dollars per 
acre. 

The crops which have been found to succeed best 
in this neighborhood, are wheat, rye, oats, Indian 
corn, and potatoes. The average yield of wheat 
may be set down at twelve bushels per acre, and 
that of corn at thirty-five. Where lime, plaster, and 
ashes have been liberally bestowed, and the requi- 
site attention paid to the cultivation in all its stages, 
these crops will be proportionably augmented in 
amount, and twenty bushels of wheat, and from 
seventy-five to one hundred of corn per acre, may 
safely be relied upon, from lands of average pro- 
ductiveness. On the river-bottoms from two to 
three tons of hay and clover are annually reatized. 

The immediate proximity, by means of good 
roads, to one of the best and most constant markets 
in the Union—that of Washington--the salubrity 
and mildness of the climate—winter being praeti- 
cally almost unknown, and the numerous facilities 
afforded by an equable and steady temperature for 
the raising and fattening of stock of every descrip- 
tion-—these circumstances, together with the fertility 
of the soil, and the low prices at which farms can 
be obtained, present substantial inducements for emi- 
gration to those who, from any reason, are inclined 
to change their domicil. That this portion of the 
Union is eminently conducive to health—that its 
balmy breezes and invigorating temperature are es- 
pecially favorable to those constitutions which have 
any tendency to pulmonary complaints, the experi- 
ence of many who have sought and found in this 
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vicinity, a renovated system, and a complete re- 
storation of physical strength and vigor, affords 
abundant testimony. 

I would, by no means, advise the Northern farmer 
who is already comfortably settled, and in prosper- 
ous circumstances, to “ pull up stakes” for the pur- 
pose of trying to better his condition, here or else- 
where, I feel no hesitation in recommending al} 
whose health or circumstances require a change of 
climate, or of place—all who have contracted the 
prevailing fever for Western emigration—and all 
who are in search of an advantageous investment 
of their surplus means, to spend a few weeks in this 
delightful region ; and if, upon a careful and delibe- 
rate survey of its advantages and disadvantages, 
they should be of opinion, as I am, that they 
‘“‘might go further and fare worse,” I can venture 
to assure them a cordial welcome to the Old Do- 
minion. A New Yorker. 

<<a 


MEDLEY HOGS. 


Fie. 91. 

Tue above cut is a portrait of one of my breeding 
sows of the Medley breed. It was sketched by Mr. 
Van Zandt, while running in pasture, and selected 
by him as a fair specimen of the breed. She was 
one year old at the time he made the sketch. 

In forming this breed of pigs, two distinct or dif- 
ferent systems have been chiefly pursued. The first 
by means of crossing the various breeds so as 
to supply the faults or defects of the one by 
the merits or perfections of the other; the latter, or 
that which has been by uniting the perfections of 
the same kind, by selecting and continuing to breed 
from the best and most perfect animals in the same 
family line, or blood. By crossing with judgment, 
improvement may be effected, especially in what re- 
lates to bone, size, hide, or coat, the bettering of 
particular points or parts, and constitution. 

It would appear, therefore, that by crossing and 
the careful selection of the most perfect animals of 
the same breed or kind, with due attention to con- 
stant good feeding, the improvement of live stock 
may be carried to great perfection. 

It is folly to attempt to raise superior animals of 
any breed without the aid of good and sufficient 
keep atall seasons, with suitable shelter and warmth, 
both for young and old stock, so that they may 
never rit fe in flesh or be checked in their growth. 


A difference of opinion may always be expected 
to exist, as to form and color that constitute 
beauty in animals ; but it cannot be denied, that the 


rand object should be a profitable produce. Every 

armer should be desirous of keeping up the good 
qualities, if not improving his animals, and let this 
be determined as it may, perfection can only be ob- 
tained by a selection of bocabaiin If a greater or 
less size is required, stronger propensities, or greater 
and more | ta health and vigor, the object must 
be attained by selecting and pairing the males and 
females which possess in the greatest degree the re- 


breeding in-and-in. 

After a perfect stock has been attained, how is it 
to be continued? This seems to be the grand ques- 
tion, and it only can be answered by duly attending 
to their qualities and habits, when selecting breed- 
ers, by which these qualities are to be sustained. 

The long agitated question, whether large or 
small sized animals are the most profitable or pay 
the most money for the food they consume, is not 
yet fully decided; nor is it probably capable of be- 
ing easily ascertained, on account of the difficulty 
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of making experiments. From my own observa- 
tion and experience, I am inclined to give 
the preference to the smaller or medium 
) sized, as most profitable, especially near 
villages and cities. 

The basis on which I commenced the 
improvement and formed the * Medley 
breed,” was the little improved Chi- 
nese hog, a short-bodied, small, com- 
pact, chubby animal, of a_ spotted 
black and white color—too small for the 
barrel, but an excellent pig for fresh 
pork. Their general weight at one 
year old was about 200 or 250 Ibs. 

The first cross I made was with the 
“grass breed,” so called; a hog of 


The second cross was with a “ Leicester” boar, 
which increased their length and size of bone. I 
now bred from my own boars, selecting those that 
appeared to possess or approach the nearest to cer- 
tain points which I had in view, viz.—small, short 
heads with a hollow or dishing face—small, upright 
ears—deep, capacious, long bodies—a small short 
leg, and above all, of a thin skin and a white 
color. 

After breeding in-and-in, a few years, ‘in order 
to get more length and wash out the dark spots that 
would occasionally appear, I crossed them again 
with a son of a boar imported by Mr. McIntosh, 
crockery merchant, of this city, called the ‘* Derby- 
shire breed,” a hog of immense length of body and 
great size, and bone sufficient to sustain his weight 
(650 lbs.) By this cross, I lost in a measure the 
rotundity of the ham, and increased the length of 
the nose, but with a dip of the ‘ Neapolitan™ 
blood, which are famous for a large, round ham in 
proportion to their size, I have, as you will perceive 
by the portrait, regained that point, but the nose or 
face is still too long. In order to obviate or improve 
the face of the ** Medley,” I sent to the East for a 
‘* Mackay” boar, but on finding so many other ob- 
jectionable points, I did not use him, although a 
thrifty pig. Since then, I have bred from my own 
stock, until I may say it is thoroughly established 
as a breed, characteristic throughout. On looking 
at the different litters, now in my pens, they resem- 
ble each other so nearly that if they were all of the 


quisite qualities, whether crossing be resorted to or 
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same age one would suppose they were of the same 
litter. 

The foregoing is a true history, and I think fully 
establishes the claim to ‘“‘ Medley,” a breed mostly 
made by crossing. 

This breed of hogs are not only valuable in them- 
selves, but are valuable to cross with the larger, 
slow-growing sort. As now established rather un- 
der medium size, could probably be made to weigh 
at one year old, from 250 to 300 lbs. I have had 
them weigh, with ordinary keep, as store-hogs, 
from 184 to 186 lbs., at nine months old. They 
are tough, hardy, and prolific, having generally nine 
and ten pigs the first litter—good nurses and careful 
mothers. Color white, with an occasional dark 
spot on skin, and sometimes with dark hair spots ; 
skin rather thin—hair soft and not very thick, 
which would indicate tenderness, but it is not 
so. Head medium size, nose or snout rather too 
long and straight to please the eye—ears small and 
standing up—neck rather thin, but deep in the 
shoulder—good length of body—back straight and 

enerally even in width—broad across the hips 
—full and well let down in the flank—tail so small 
that it sometimes withers, dies, and a portion falls off. 

In form and general characteristics this breed, 
with the exception of the nose, approach the Suf- 
folk breed imported by Mr. Stickney, of Boston. 
Their flesh is firm, juicy, and tender—hams meaty, 
round and large in proportion to the carcase. They 
are docile and quiet, good grazers, and can be fat- 
tened at any age from the teat up. They are much 
sought for by our butchers, for fresh pork, and will 
command the highest price in our market. 


C. N. Bement. 
Albany, Oct.; 1847. 


SIX SAMPLES OF BACK-JERSEY FARMERS. 


Sample No. 1.—This man is located on an old 
cultivated farm, where rich people lived and died 
before him, but whether they became so by farm- 
ing is rather doubtful. He 1s a specimen of me- 
chanic turned farmer—has had extensive opportu- 
nities of observation—is a man of tolerable natural 
parts—lives in one of the best residences of the 
neighborhood, with every convenience around him, 
and sometimes raises good crops on a not very fa- 
vorable soil. Yet, scarcely any one thinks this 
man makes a living from his farm. An annuity 
gets the credit of his success. His frequent drafts 
upon the extra manure and ashes of the neighbor- 
ing village, show that he is disposed to listen to the 
admonitions of his agricultural papers. No doubt 
he has a great satisfaction in bis farming opera- 
tions, over that man who never sees in the results 
attained, the fruits of his own thought and study— 
but only the same routine through which his fathers 
passed before him. One would think, that with 
such a home, in such a place, farming must be at- 
tractive, if anywhere, and afford ample room for 
exercising all the energies, both mental and physi- 
cal. But this farmer says he cannot make his farm 
support him; but why, does not appear. Most 
young people would be willing farmers, such as he, 
provided the annuity were also pouring in its 
steady stream to make all snug and square at the 
end of the year. But all have not that to make 
farming tolerable. Let us look at one who has_not. 





Sample No. 2.—Here too we have a “ book-far- 
mer,” made out of a merchant, of dashing ways in 
early life, leit in possession of a few thousands 
collected by a “keen” father, cut off by death in 
the midst of his rapid accumulations. The son 
seemed ambitious of uniting the father’s character 
of a man of business to that of a man of fashion. 


The time and means required for the latter, soon 


swallowed up the former. Matters were then in 
such a train, that the merchant became the gentle- 
man farmer. It had also become necessary that 
some personal labor and attention should be given, 
to keep affairs in motion. Ignorant of his new bu- 


siness, he turned to the agricultural periodicals just. 


then beginning to — prominently among Ameri- 
can publications. He stood out as the prominent 
book farmer of his region, and the results of his 
$m were pointed to as conclusive evidence 
of the uselessness of book knowledge on this sub- 
ject. He could not make things go—so his land 
was let out to others for cultivation, and his own 
attentions given to horse-dealing and other like 
‘* genteel” occupations. 

Sample No. 3.—This farmer is one who knows 
what toil, care, and labor are, and ison a farm 
which needed them in no small quantity. Situated 
on a “ bottom,” covered with round, or river stone, 
in immense numbers, and nearly useless for fenc- 
ing—for no two of them would scarcely lie in a 
heap together. Enormous rows of these bear wit- 
ness to his industry in by-gone days. With no 

reat share of book-learning nor any extra respect 

or either the demands of religion or morality, joined 
to the most determined resolution to acquire wealth, 
this man has succeeded. Yes, he has got rich, but at 
what a fearful sacrifice. A young family of unculti- 
vated minds or manners exhibit his whole-souled de- 
votion at the shrine of Mammon. If success in farm- 
ing requires such as this, may the young man say, 
then be it far from me. Young and inexperienced 
minds reason from such cases, that it is the ten- 
dency of the business to produce such characters, 


And it is true that too many such coarse specimens , 


of human nature are to be found among farmers. But 
we pass on to another. 

Sample No. 4.—Here now we have a farmer who 
might attract some to his business by his exhibition 
of so much apparent leisure, although they might 
wish to apply it tonobler uses. He is what has 
been termed the “laziest man in creation,”—but 
the world do not always bestow their epithets im- 
partially, so we will make considerable allowance. 
This sample of our farmer does not seem to think 
that agriculture affords full scope, for the exercise 
of all his powers. He isapolitician. His country 
claims not only “a single eye,” but both of them,a 
great deal of the time, in his estimation. He appears 
to think farmers are just the proper material for legis- 
lators, and is said to have threatened party leaders 
with a seeession and exposure, if they failed to re- 
cognise this important truth much longer, in his 
case. This brought matters to a crisis, and he was 
sent to the State councils, for little else, that the 
publiccould see, than to expose his deficiencies, to his 
own shame and confusion. Of course, no very sig- 
nal success attended his farming operations, and 
had it not been for some special advantages, serious 
delinquencies might have happened. Itis reckoned 
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no one ever felt very strongly impelled towards an 
agricultural life by his example. He has not confi- 
dence in his own business. Why should others? 
To bea good farmer is not a height sufficient for 
his aspirations. Why should others grade theirs 
lower? 

Sample No. 5.—This is one of a class, the very 
antipodes of the last, and altogether too much dis- 
posed to rest contented with his business, as iar as 
it will permit him. He “ vegetates” upon a farm, 
where some one started a course of tillage, and he 
keeps it going for better or worse, despite of all 
suggestions for improvement from any quarter. 
The “ vis inertiz” has strong hold of this man. He 
seems to luxuriate in the very monotony of his life, 
and looks upon all who would disturb it as troub- 
lers and tormentors. The doctrine of human pro- 
gress would find but little favor with him, were he 
ever to hear of it. In how much does this farmer 
differ from the vegetable he tills, or the cattle upon 
which he tends? They eat and drink and sleep; 
and eat and drink and sleep again—and so does he. 
W hat a life, says the youth, as he surveys this re- 
pulsive specimen of tillers of the soil. Can it be 
that the business nourishes such a disposition of 
mind? I will have noneof it. Give me something 
where there is toom for the application of ever in- 
creasing stores of knowledge, and expanding.intel- 
lect, for [ would always be a learner. 

Sample No. 6.— This is a farmer whose business 
seems entirely too much for him. He is ever after 
it, and to observers presents the appearance of one 
who had lost a day or two in the earliest part of 
his life, and never been able to regain it. While 
reaping one crop, the seed of another is waiting for 
the soil—and the soil for its preparation. Rules 
and system, he has none. Everything makes its 
own rule. The successive portions of his business 
crowd in one after another, pushing themselves into 
notice, and demanding attention. The men can 
hardly fail sometimes to wonder what has got into 
matters, thus to insist on all being done at once. It 
does not seem so with his next neighbor. Winter is 
a very convenient season in his estimation, in 
order to enable him to overtake the rest of his 
brother farmers, and start anew with them every 
spring. 

But these few samples will answer for this time, 
and in them we have some of the stones of that 
foundation upon which rests the common opinion, 
that agriculture is just the business for all the lower 
grades of intellect. The agricultural periodicals 
are the only sources which many have from which 
to make up a juster opinion. Their own neighbor- 
hoods will not prevent them. A. K. D. 

el 

How to Make Rvusxs.—Take 7 eggs well 
beaten ; new milk 4 pint; melted butter 4 1b. ; yeast 
j pint; sugar 3 0z.; and beat the whole well to- 
gether, with as much flour gradually added as will 
make a very light paste. Let it rise before the fire 
for half an hour; then add a little more flour; form 
the mass into small flattened loaves or cakes five or 
six inches wide; and bake moderately. When 


— cold, cut them into slices the size of rusks, and put 


them into the oven again to brown a little. This 
makes a nice tea-cake when hot; and when sea- 
soned with caraway-seed, it is good to eat cold. 


DECOMPOSITION ps8 MANURES IN THE 
My attention has been called to this stibject by 
the report in your September number of a meeting 
of the New York Farmers’ Club at Greenport. In 
that report are some statements quite opposed to 
what has hitherto been considered true, of the de- 
composition of manures in the soil. If every par- 
ticle of manure, as there stated, has an upward ten- 
dency, the practice of the best farmers in this and 
other countries has been entirely wrong. With all 
due deference to the gentlemen whose remarks are 
there reported, I must express the opinion that such 
an unqualified assertion is not advisable upon this 
oint. 
F In the first place, the fact seems to have been 
overlooked that all manures contain inorganic sub- 
stances, which are neither volatilized by heat, nor 
readily soluble in water; those which on some 
soils produce the greatest effect, are almost entirely 
inorganic. With regard to the organic part of ma- 
nures, there can be no doubt tkat in certain cases a 
portion of the gases evolved during decomposition 
may escape. This would be peculiarly lazge dur- 
ing a dry season when the evaporation is*great and 
at the same time the progress of decomposition 
= Ordinarily, however, decomposition, 4m 
substance covered by a sufficient layer of | 
exclude the air almost entirely, goes on wi 






ceeding slowness. This is not the case with large — 


masses of animal or vegetable matter, but applies in 
the case of manures, which are usually disseminat- 
ed either in small fragments or powder through the 
whole soil. The evolution of gases from the com- 
mon manures is very gradual, so much so that in 
most seasons but little that is valuable would — 
in any way, as all of the gases and soluble salts 
would enter into new combinations, or be taken up 
by the roots, either before reaching the surface,. or 
before descending beyond the reach of the plant. 
The quantity lost by evaporation would vary with 
the season; ina long continued drought much would 
come up from below. In some parts of South 
America, during the dry season, a saline incrusta- 
tion is formed over the surface of the earth, wep 
the evaporation of water, which contained the salt 
matter in solution. On light, sandy soils, the ten- 
dency during dry weather would be to evaporation, 
but during an ordinary season much more would 
sink with the water descending from the surface. 
~ Little can be drawn from the fact that grave-yards 
are sometimes very rich. So far as my observation 
extends, this is only the case in those very old 
yards, where the ground has been many times 
spaded over, and where the whole soil is filled in 
consequence with decaying animal and vegetable 
matter. I have known instances of burial-grounds 
of several hundred years’ standing, which showed 
no symptoms of special richness. At the depth to 
which graves are generally dug, decomposition is 
slow; and it is not likely that much of the 
evolved ever reaches the surface; it is more likely 
to be absorbed by water and descend to the nearest 
level. 
Fish is a species of manure which becomes putres- 
cent with great rapidity, and if only covered by a 


slight layer of earth it is certainly probable that - 





much of its value would escape upward in dry 
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weather ; it might therefore be advisable to cover it 
a little morg effectually than common manure. In 
Scotland it“is the practice to make a compost of 
fish, covering the heap thoroughly with earth. This 
compost is especially adapted to light sandy land, 
because the plant finds its nourishment immedi- 
ately, without waiting for decomposition, which de- 
composition in such soils is always accompanied 
by a loss in one direction or the other. 

I think that inthis climate, where droughts are 
unfrequent, the general tendency of manures is to 
sink rather than rise, on all lands where the outlet 
of water is beneath the surface. 

It is well known, that in many cases the surface- 
‘suil becomes exhausted, so as to bear very misera- 
ble crops, while the subsoil is rich. I have seen 
analyses of a soil and subsoil from a field where 
lime had been heavily applied for many years; the 
subsoil contained the greatest quantity of lime, 
showing indisputably that the lime had sunk. It 
is said that whole districts in Virginia, where the 
surface-soil was long since exhausted by continued 
tobacco-cropping, may be at once renovated by 
deep plowing. If every particle, or if a large por- 
tion of the fertilizing ingredients of the soil rose, 
these ghings could not be. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied, but these are probably sufficient. 

av@not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance with either of the gentlemen whose names are 
mentioned in your report, but trust that these re- 
marks on a subject so interesting to the farmer may 
be received as they are meant, for an effort to arrive 
at truth. Joun P. Norton. 

Analytical Laboratory, Yale College, Oct., 1847, 


LONG ISLAND FARMING. 


Ix my last I proposed noticing some other farms 
in this neighborhood. I shall not, however, -tax 
your patience and that of your readers very largely 
this time. I intend to notice only the farm of Mr. 
Richard Sammis, on West Neck. Mr. Sammis has 
about 300 acres of land, and annually cultivates 
about 30 acres with corn, the same quantity of wheat 
and oats, the balance being kept in grass. His ro- 
tation of crops is the same as that practised on 
Lloyd’s Neck. Mr. Sammis was the first farmer 
in this neighborhood that used lime to any extent. 
He has used it several years, and always with good 
effect, and this in the face of the common belief, that 
it did no good. I will give your readers the benefit 
of Mr. Sammis’ experience in the use of lime. He 
says that he prefers to apply it in the fall, winter, 
or spring, as is most convenient, on land that is to 
be plowed for corn, at the rate of 100 bushels per 
acre. He thinks that it wants vegetable matter to 
act upon, as he tells me that he had a piece of three 
acres in a field from which he had taken off a crop 
of oats, and in which the weeds had grown up thick 
and strong. Previous to plowing the field, he 
spread on 100 bushels of lime per acre and plowed 
it under in the month of August.* In September fol- 
lowing, at the time of sowing his wheat, he plowed 
the balance of the field, treated it in every respect 
as he did the three acres adjoining, and at the time 
of harvest, the weedy land was much more abun- 
dant in its yield. __ 

Mr. Sammis thinks that by an application of lime 
at the rate above named, once in four or five years, 





with proper attention to making and preserving ma- 
nure, the farmer here could get and keep his land 
in excellent condition for cropping without the 
heavy expense of the New York stable-manure that 
is now incurred, to keep it up. I think his opi- 
nion is worthy of consideration, for he is amost suc- 
cessful, energetic, and practical farmer. There are 
many other farms on West Neck that are worthy of 
notice, but the system of managing them is the same 
as that of Mr. Sammis, and the Lloyd’s Neck far- 
mers described in my former communication. 

West Neck lies between Huntington and Cold 
Spring Harbors, and the soil similar to that of 
Lloyd’s Neck, except that it is more rolling and , 
hilly and contains more gravel. The amount of 
grain raised per acre, is but little if any short of that 
of Lloyd’s Neck. 

Our system of raising corn is somewhat different 
from that recommended and practised by the late 
Judge Buel. I like it much the best for our land, 
the difference being mostly in the manner of tillin 
the crop. Judge Buel discarded the plow and use 
the cultivator entirely, on his light land. That 
might answer for him, but we prefer the plow. At 
the first and second working, we commence by 

oing twice in a row (our corn is generally planted 
our feet apart each way), turning the furrow from 
the hill, plowing deep enough to break up and tear 
to pieces the sod, and hoeing it without hills. Ina 
few days we turn the earth towards the hills, al- 
ways plowing both ways through the rows, and con- 
tinue to plow as often as we have time. Some use 
the cultivator, the last time, to complete the work of 
ulverizing the sods and to make the land more 
evel than the plow leaves it. I suppose the fol- 
lowers of Judge Buel will question the propriety of 
this system, and argue that the breaking ot the sod 
disturbs the corn-roots; but that is not so. We 
commence as soon as we can see the corn-rows 
across the field, and by the time that the corn gets 
up enough for the roots to run within the reach of 
the plow we turn the furrow towards the hill. By 
this means, the sod becomes entirely pulverized and 
decomposed, and is ready to impart its full benefit 
to the roots. Hence I contend that where corn is 
planted on a stiff sod, and the soil contains an 
Joam, unless the plow is used, no such benefit will 
be derived. I have seen fields that were planted 
with corn the year previous and the sod not dis- 
turbed. In the spring following, in plowing across 
the old furrows, they were so little decomposed that 
they retained their form almost entire, except the 
transverse cutting they received by the operation of 
plowing between the corn. I have also seen stiff 
sod plowed in April, that received one or two sub- 
sequent plowings for potatoes, and at the time of 
planting, in June, where scarcely a trace of the sod 
was left. These facts, with others that have come 
under my observation, convince me that where corn 
is planted on sod, and it is desired to give it the full 
benefit of that sod, it should have deep and repeated 
plowings ; and if by the time that the corn-roots ex- 
tend beyond the hills the sod will be sufficiently de- 
composed. G. P. Lewis. 
untington, Sept. 15th, 1847. 
<ontaiiiipaitine 


He that will thrive must rise at five ; 
He that has thriven may sleep till seven. 


Saying. 
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WiIne-AppLe.—Fig. 93. , 

Gror1a Munpi.—This imposing apple, which is | State of Maine. Its large size renders it an object 
sometimes called ‘* Monstrous Pippin,” according | of popular regard, sometimes weighing twenty to 
to Coxe, originated on Long Island, N. Y.; but ac- | thirty ounces. Its skin is yellow, marked with 
cording to others it was originally brought from the ! bright spots or dots; the outline round; stem 
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short; and the eye bushy. Its flesh is juicy and 
sprightly, and is admirable for cooking, though not 
profitable, from its liability to fall prematurely. 
Wine-Appite.—This fine apple, according to 
Landreth, is well known in the Philadelphia mar- 
kets. It is unusually large and attractive from its 
beautifully fair and handsome appearance. The 
outline is round, rather flattened at the poles; and 
the prevailing color red, shaded and spotted with 
yellow. The stalk is quite short, never rising to 
the crown of the fruit, which is occasionally of a 
russet hue. The calyx islarge and deeply-seated. 
It is equally adapted to the table, the kitchen, or the 
en The habit of the tree is open, the growth 
andsome and large. 


dla icine 
REVIEW OF JULY NUMBER OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 

Transplanting Cabbages.—There is no more need 
of two b’s in that word, than there is of two g’s in 
wagon, or ough in plow, and if it is not according 
to Johnson and Webster, it is according to common 
sense. Let us take every lawful opportunity to re- 
form the barbarous orthography of our language. 
[We pass our correspondent over to the editor of 
the An lo-Sqqpan for reformation in this particular.} 
But, about the cabage. Put no manure on the 

round at all in the season of planting. Plow or 

ig the ground intended for planting in the previous 
autumn, and bury long manure deep and abundant. 
Inthe spring plow less deep and harrow fine, and 
after the plants are set, puta good coat of ashes 
between the rows—not too near, and you will have 
cabage heads bigger than your own! Too much 
hoeing will spoil the growing plants—mind that. 
Twice a day though is not too much. 

How to Make good Vinegav.—These directions are 
all very good as faras they go; but what is wanted 
is a plain recipe for those that have no cider to be- 
gin with. The German mode will not answer, be- 
cause, “‘ corn spirit” will be read to mean, common 
country wince and of that, one to three of water 
will be nearer the mark. When the vinegar won’t 
come, leach it slowly day after es through a com- 
mon nail keg filled with clean shavings of some 
sweet wood, or clean straw, or small twigs. It is 
the exposure to the common atmosphere that causes 
the liquid to absorb oxygen enough to become ace- 
tic acid—which is a healthy condiment. Muriatic 
acid, which is so much sold as, and for vinegar, is not 
so. This is a small item in domestic economy, but 
a very important one. Don’t forget it. 

The Barberry-Bush not Injurious to Grain.— 
This article is not proof that this bush is always 
harmless. I have no doubt but those who believe 
in its blighting influences are partly correct ; but 
that influence is very limited. There are many 
other bushes blighting Connecticut farms fully as 
bad as this blue-law proscribed bearer of a very 
healthy fruit. ‘ Woodman, spare that tree.” 

Patent Self-Acting Cheese-Press—My wife says 
she must have one—that those which we saw the 
other day in your store are so neat she would be 
almost willing to have one of them in the “ square 
room.” I have tried hard to persuade her that they 
are nothing but one of our own “ Yankee notions,” 
and will be constantly getting out of repair, but she 

says she knows better, and so I give up. 





Mode of Draining Sink-Holes, §c.—These are 
not “sink-holes” as I understand them. In all 
cavernous limestone regions, as for instance in 
Kentucky, there are numerous deep depressions in 
the surface of extensive level tracts, where the earth 
has apparently and in fact settled away and run 
down into a cavity in the rocks below. These 
basin-like ‘sink-holes” vary in size from one to 
a hundred feet deep, and with sides sometimes 
too steep to climb. They continue to be “ sink- 
holes” for surface water until the outlet becomes 
choked by a very common practice of making them 
receptacles for all the crash in their vicinity, when 
they fill up and make an unsightly and unhealthy 
pool of water. “I notice the article because I like 
to call things by their right names. 

The Domestic Flora of China.—I hope you will 
continue these interesting extracts from this capital 
work. They will be read with pleasure and profit. 

The Garden Engine.—Cannot those very useful 
articles be made in a plain substantial. manner at a 
less price? Some of us who live in the —— Oh I 
forgot. We are incog. Well, some gardeners 
would like an engine, but cannot really afford to 
spend $40 or $50 for one. A lower priced article 
would suit better and sell faster. [They have been 
made at lower prices repeatedly, but here never 
given satisfaction. A good, strong, enduring ma- 
chine cannot be made and sold for less than the 
above.] 

Northern Plows for the South—There is no part 
of the United States where so much plowing is 
done with positive poor plows, as in the cotton re- 
gion. There are several reasons why Northern 

lows are not more used. One is, they are not 
aot Another is, that some of the worst arti- 
cles of Yankee humbug that the cheating ingenuity 
of that universal ’cute nation could contrive, have 
been made “expressly for the Southern market,” 
especially by manufacturers on the Upper Missis- 
sippi.and Ohio Rivers—*‘ good enough for niggers,” 
until«it is no wonder that the planters will not 
venture to purchase except it is from some one per- 
sonally known to them, and who has reputation for 
iving an honest recommendation of the article of- 
ered them. Any man who could successfully in- 
troduce the good improved implements of the 
North, would confer a lasting benefit upon the 
Southern planters, and do deeds of humanity to the 
laborers and teams. It would be worthy the effort 
of any benevolent minded individual, to make a 
pilgrimage through all the Southern States to re- 
commend Northern plows and other labor-saving 
implements. 

The Strawberry Question.—I wish to put on re- 
cord another fact, that there is a vast deal of hum- 
bug in these days about ‘‘new and valuable varie- 
ties of new seedling strawberries.” 

Trees and Shrubs for Towns.—One of the most 
important articles that could be written upon this 
subject would be, how to make one half of the 
trees that are set out in towns live; for itisa noted 
fact in my observation that they do not, and in fact 
will not, until men study common sense while 
transplanting them. 

A Cheap Farm-House.—I have often commented 
upon these plans of buildings published in agricul- 
tural papers, and here repeat, that nothing witb 
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which the pages of the American Agriculturist are 
filled, is of more important usefulness. Not that I 
like this plan altogether, but I like friend Solon’s 
object in giving it. But of all contrivances for a 
frame, this one beats every Yankee notion I ever 
heard of. Is it possible that he is serious in re- 
commending a two-story house to be built * with- 
out a tenon or mortice an the whole frame.” The 
idea is preposterous and requires anendorser. Can 
you, Mr. Editor, give any guarantee that our old 
friend is serious? ‘ Balloon,” indeed! And pray, 
do they often take the same course in a high wind? 
I would as soon think of living in a ‘* cob-house.” 
But that I know the author of this cheap farm-house 
to be possessed of a fund of good nature, I would 
not have treated his balloon with so much gas. I 
hope he will reply seriously and tell us upon his 
word if he would really recommend such a frame, 
or if he actually builds such himself. There must 
be an immense saving of labor, but I fear it is lost 
in durability. Let us down east barbarians have 
light from the West. [Mr. Robinson will please 
answer our captious Reviewer, and if he chooses in 
so doing to blow him higher than any balloon ever 
ascended, we shall not cry.] 

Preservation of Peach- Freee from Borers.—Until 
some way under heaven can be discovered as a pre- 
ventive besides the slow process of digging them 
out, they will continue to bore and be a bore to a 
great many peach-tree owners. It is too much like 
the fellow’s “ bed-bug powder.” The trouble of 
catching the bugs and pinching them on the back 
of the neck to make them open their mouths to 
take the powder, is only equaled by catching the 
worms with a ‘long brad-awl.” So if Mr. 
Ward’s plan of cauding them by sulphur will 
prove effectual, it is a most invaluable recipe. Who 
else has or will try it? 

A Bog-Cutter——Perhaps it is because I was 
‘*born amongst the bogs” that Iam so stupid that 
I cannot understand this explanation. The draw- 
ings may be altogether sufficient to explain to a 
mechanic its structure, provided that he has previ- 
ously seen one of the machines. But I have yet to 
find one who can build me a cutter from this de- 
scription. 

Improved Candle-Wicks.—All editors are con- 
siderably in the habit of publishing a considerable 
quantity of just such recipes as this, in which it 
is recommended to steep a considerable quantity of 
candle-wicks in a considerable quantity of lime- 
water, in which a considerable quantity of saltpetre 
has been dissolved. Who can learn anything useful 
from such nonsense? Thousands will understand 
‘‘lime-water” to mean the common well water of a 
limestone region of country. But the considerable 

uantity of saltpetre will be variously estimated. 

hat must have been a considerable quantity which 
blew up seven stores in our good city of New York 
a few years since. No doubt a “more perfect 
combustive” was then “ insured,” too indefinite for 
practical purposes entirely. 

To S. H. R.—Cranberries will not flourish so 
far south as Virginia, and it will be labor lost to 
try experiments. They are decidedly a Northern 


fruit. About latitude 40° is as far south as they 
are found in perfection. But the silk-worm loves 





the sunny clime, and if you will only practise upon 
what you preach, may you be made happier thereby 
yourself, and be the means of teaching many others 
to be so by your example. 3 

How to Make Good Tea.—If men can be induced 
to build rain-water cisterns by recommending rain- 
water for tea, then some good may arise from tea- 
drinking. Ihave no doubt that rain water is far 
more healthy, and when properly filtrated, isas pure 
as the running spring. Then why is it not more 
used? In numerous places, a supply of water 
could be had from the roofs of farm-buildings, at 
one-half the expense that it is obtained at from dee 
wells. I hope every tea-drinker in the country will 
become perfectly convinced that good tea can only 
be made from rain-water, and then cisterns will be- 
come fashionable. Let the Canton Tea Company 
have it printed upon all their labels, that good tea 
can only be made with purified rain-water, and they 
may do good enough to counterbalance a share of 
the evil chargeable to them for introducing so much 
‘‘yvarb tea” into the country. But give me pure 
water and I will give all my share of the green leaf 
to the ‘lovers of strong drink.” 

Boys’ Department.—Let it be a lesson to boys 
and girls too, never to speak harshly, nor treat un- 
kindly, even a dog; a good lesson, which con- 
veys so much of my own féelings, that I williclose 
my present article with it fresh in my mind 
as well as to all those who read the comments of 
the American Agriculturist by a REVIEWER. 


TO TRANSPLANT LARGE TREES. 


I nave these taken up with roots as large as 
possible and with as little injury as I can; with a 
sharp saw, or pruning-knife, according to the size 
of the roots, the bruised ends are nicely cut off, 
which enables them, when planted, to throw out 
numerous little rootlets from the ends, thus giving 
a quick and vigorous growth. The holes were 
dug 4 to 6 feet in diameter, and 14 to 2 feet deep, 
a good layer of soft rich mould was then laid 
on the bottom for the roots to rest on, and filled in 
with the best soil to the top, and the earth carefully 
laid up somewhat rounding about the trunk. I 
have set thousands of trees in my life, and wher- 
ever I have pursued this method, with proper at- 
tention afterwards, I have rarely lost one. Let 
every one remember that a fruit or shade-tree, well 
set out and started to grow, is worth at lest from 
one to five dollars the moment its life is séture ; and 
all due pains in planting is the strictest economy. 
in the end. L. 


a 
AMERICAN FOREST-TREES. 
Noticine the parks of Englandin the March 





number, Vol. 1, of the Agriculturist, you remark » 


with much severity onthe “ spiritof ruthless destruc- 
tion” existing among the new settlers of this country 
in destroying their noble forest-trees. I am aware 
of the general want of good taste in many of the 
American cultivators in selecting shade-trees, by 
the appearance of which their farms and estates would 
be ornamented and rendered more valuable, as is 
abundantly seen in the naked and cheerless asy 

of too many otherwise beautiful homesteads all 
over the country. Let me however give a word of 
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apology in this matter, and set the American peo- 
ple rizht before you. 

When clearing up the original forests, the trees 
stand tall and thick, and usually without branch- 
es to the height of 30, 40, or 50 feet. Seldom, if 
ever, are any found which, standing singly or in 
small groups, would be either graceful or ornamen- 
tal objects in the landscape, or useful as shade, or 
for timber. When !eft thus alone, as has oft- 
times been done by those whose taste would gladly 
retain them, denuded as they become of the shade 
of their fallen comrades, dried up in their roots by 
the scorching sun, and deprived of their usual and 
abundant moisture, they soon dwindle and die, and 
within a year or two stand a naked, unsightly monu- 
ment of their former grandeur, or cut off from the 
natural support of other trees in the surrounding 
forest, they become the target of tempests, and with 
their tall tops acting as a tremendous lJever-power 
upon their roots, are prostrated to the earth, up- 
heaving with them large masses of soil which it is 
laborious to replace. Young and thrifty trees, too, 
share the same fate, owing to the sudden change 
their life is subjected to in removing the great body 
of the forest. It is true that occasional exceptions 
are found in an overgrown and enormous elm or 
oak, whose prodigious bulk and strength have long 
overshadowed its inferiors, and which, when left 
alone, will live on and flourish for ages in its ori- 
ginal “epee and still increase in its beauty and 
size; but in heavy forested land this is seldom the 
case. These are the reasons why so few of the 
magnificent trees which so plentifully abound in 
the thick forests are found in the open fields of our 
farms, and particularly in the new settled portions 
of the country. 

These remarks, however, will not apply to the 
large tracts of open ‘ bottoms” that lie on rivers, 
the timbered islands of our praifies, or the beauti- 
ful oak and walnut openings of the West and South. 
There nature has been lavish of her bounties, and 
in the grandeur and majesty of her trees no coun- 
try can excel it; and often has my admiration been 
excited in gazing at the colossal stature and ‘grace- 
ful outline of those forest-monarchs, and my feel- 
ings gratified at the good taste of the proprietors 
who had left them thus “alone in their glory.” In 
general the Americans are a tree-loving people, and 
no one can travel through the old settled portions 
of the United States, without remarking the preva- 
lence of Shade-trees and the singular beanty of the 
forests ; much greater in their variety and vastl 
richer in their luxuriance than those of Europe, if 
the testimony of its own people can be received. 
What country on earth can exhibit more varied 
and Juxuriant shade and ornamental trees than are 
found in the towns and villages of our Northern 
States, or occasionally on the extensive farms and 
plantations of the West and the South ? England is 
a country which has been inhabited by a high!y 
civilized race for two thousand years; America 
a little over a tenth-part of thattime. Her soils 
are owned and occupied by a highly refined and 


luxurious people, who lavish millions in the gratifi- 
cation of taste in natural as well as artificial objects ;: 
and in the transmission of their hereditary estates, 
they have cultivated and preserved with pious care, 


those relics of past ages which they were early 
taught to venerate and esteem—while we, the tillers 
as well as owners of our soil, have utility first and 
ornament last in view. 

I should perhaps have taken no exception to your 
remarks on this subject; but as I have often ob- 
served those of a like tenor both from foreigners 
and from native Americans, 1 have ventured to put 
the matter right before you. I ought perhaps to 
say, before closing, that until I was experienced in 
the subject, I thought with you; but the practice of 
some years has changed my opinion and convinced 
me that a densely forested country must be first 
thoroughly cleared, and that a second growth must - 
succeel before it can be finely ornamented with 
shade trees. Occasionally, to be sure, a huge forest 
tree may be left which will retain its hold in the 
soil, and flourish perhaps for centuries; but such 
instances are rare. hen I first commenced 
clearing, I left numerous trees of all sizes, both 
scattered and in groups; but many of them soon 
died by the heat of the sun, and from the want of 
their accustomed moisture; and of those that lived, 
after every heavy wind storm, numbers af them 
would blow upat the roots with a mass of unsight- 
ly earth attached to them, or wrung and twisted off 
midway in the trunk, remained a riven and splin- 
tered stump in the field. My plan is therefore to 
clear the ground thoroughly when the timber 
grows tall and close, and either cultivate shade- 
trees by transplanting, or suffer the vigorous young 
shoots to grow from the stumps of the smaller 
trees, as they often do, and select from them suffi- 
cient for all future purposes of shade and orna- 
ment. Selected in this way, with the large root 
and abundant sap of the former tree, they grow 
with great rapidity, and in a very few years give 
all the shade and convenience, as well as the 
beauty and utility that is required. 

Nothing, however, can be more picturesque and 
beautiful than the scattered park-like native 
“openings” of our“western lands or the delightful 
timbered islands of the prairies. More splendid 
and magnificent models of vegetable creation can- 
not be found in the world—and then, in proper lo- 
calities and numbers, they cannot be too sacredly 
preserved from the axe and the fire. In the pre-' 
servation of these, I rejoice to say, that many of 
our countrymen have exhibited great good taste, and 
at the same time have had an eye to permanent 
utility. L, F. ALLEN, 

Black Rock, Nov., 1847. 

sebelah 

Test FoR Sovnpn Ecocs.—The larger end of a 
newly-laid egg feels cold when placed against the 
tongue. A newly-laid egg, also, appears semi-! 
transparent when placed between the eye and a 
strong light, and has a small and perceptible divi- 
sion of .he skin from the shell, which division ig 
filled with air or gas. If an egg shakes, it is sure 
that it is stale. 

——— 

Welcut or Eccs.—The average weight of a 
newly-laid egg is about 34 oz.; the white gene- 
rally weighs 13 oz.; the yelk 12 oz.; and the shell 
and skin 4 oz. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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RURAL PASTIMES BY SOCIAL LABOR—No. 3. 


In connexion with the ‘* Working-Bee” at the 
minister’s house, which, as a custom, is somewhat 
circumscribed in its limits, being confined almost 
exclusively to certain rural districts in our Eastern 
States, I shall attempt to describe another of similar 
object, called a ‘Donation Party,” but differing 
slightly in its details, and being less local in its 
character. Although much more in fashion north 
of “ Mason and Dixon’s line,” it is not unknown 
among our more Southern and Western neighbors, 
having been carried with the rapid tide of emigra- 
tion from its source in the land of steady habits. 
One difference between the two is striking; for 
while the ‘ Bee” is rarely known except in the 
country, the Donation Party is quite as frequent 
in the towns. In fact, these parties are known 
wherever the congregation is not rich enough to 
give their minister a regular salary sufficient to 
supply him and his family with the comforts of 
life. There is one feature common to both of these 
extremely interesting meetings, that is delightful to 
contemplate, and this is the liberal spirit spread 
abroad, which does not confine its influence to the 
members of the church whose minister is to be 

rovided for, but in numerous instances warms the 

earts of friends and neighbors of different religious 
creeds, who gladly join the charitable throng, and 
acknowledge it a privilege to be allowed to lend 
their aid in a good cause. 

In preparing for these parties, there is generally 
a good deal of quiet consultation among the influ- 
ential members, to prevent too much of one thing of 
a kind, and too little of another, from being provid- 
ed, although there is always a clear understanding 
between the donors and the receiver, that what is 
superabundant may, without offence, be exchanged 
at ‘‘the store” for articles more necessary. At 
these preliminary councils it is agreed that one or 
more shall wait upon the minister to ask when he 
and his wife will be ready to receive them, and to 
fix the afternoon of that day for the party. I have 
never but once been present at these ‘‘ love feasts,” 
as they might well be called, but from that one I 
carried with me a heart full of agreeable reflections, 
and the wish that at my pleasant home such things 
were done. 

Early on a bright afternoon in October, the lane 
leading to the minister’s house was crowded with 

edestrians, and vehicles of many forms and names. 
he good man, with the grateful feelings of his 
heart beaming in his face, stood at the door to as- 
sist the ladies to alight, and to receive his beloved 
uests, and those free-will offerings that were too 
arge, or unfit to be carried into the house. He had 
been settled among them only a few months, but the 
bonds of Christian love are soon drawn closely be- 
tween a faithful pastor and his flock ; and they had 
well employed the time in spying out the wants of 
the household. None came empty-handed, and it 
was curious and amusing to see the almost endless 
variety of articles spread about the door, and around 
the wife, who, with her children, remained in the 
neat little sitting-room, and welcomed with smiles 
and tears of gratitude, the guests and their offer- 





ings, which were deposited upon every unoccupied 
spot, until the room looked like a storehouse. 
Hitherto, Mr. -—— had walked his rounds of paro- 
chial visits, or had been indebted to some kind 
neighbor for the loan of a horse, or a drive in a 
wagon. It was therefore with peculiar pleasure 
that he received a stout nag, from two rich sisters, 
while a third wno was prevented from attending in 
person, sent the kind message, that ‘‘ she expected 
om horse to graze in ay as he had always 
one !” 

Among other acceptable presents, I noticed a fine 
fresh cow “ given, because the children must have 
milk ;” a sheep, a hog, a barrel of flour, and a 
warm camlet cloak, to the latter of which the village 
tailor had contributed his mite by making. There 
were knitted woollen stockings of all sizes for the 
children; a neat wicker cradle for the baby; the 
winter’s stock of wood; comforts for a sick room; 
and several books, valuable for their contents, and 
enhanced by good type and paper. Everythin 
seemed to have been thought of ; nothing omit 
that would add to the comfort of these humble ser- 
vants of their Heavenly Father. One thoughtful 
matron brought a pretty, though not costly lard- 
lamp ; for she had seen the minister’s wife, a few 
nights before, happy even amid poverty and dis- 
comfort, singing at her work, while she was mending 
her husband’s black coat by the dim light of a tal- 
low candle. fi; 

The young and the gay also brought their gifts, 
adding many pretty, useful articles of their own 
manufacture to the more solid contributions of their 
parents. While his face was bright with the grate- 
ful feelings naturally excited by receiving so many 
substantial proofs of the affectionate regard of his 
people to their pastor, I could not but observe a 
quiet, peculiar smile play for a moment about his 
mouth ; as he noticed one article, so inappropriate 
for the humble room it was intended to adorn, and 
so frail in its texture, that all seemed to wonder 
how it could have been thought-of at such a time. 
This was a beautiful, elaborately ornamented vase 
filled with wax flowers wonderfully true to nature, 
and tastefully arranged too, presented with a true 
boarding-school grace, by a pretty delicate girl, who 
had been brought up, I dare not say educated, in a 
‘fashionable seminary for young ladies.’ These 
flowers were graciously received, and justly admired, 
but in that small room, crowded with children, 
where everything was in daily use, where could 
they be placed in safety? No marble table covered 
with elegant trifles was there; nor any space on the 
already well filled mantel. If she kad not looked 
so self-satisfied, I could have pitied the pretty donor 
when the vase was deposited “ just for the present” 
upon the coarse cloth that covered the tea-table. A 
few thoughts as to the fitness of things would soon 
have set her right, had she taken the trouble to 
think. The same time and money would have made 
half a dozen nice shirts, or if fancy work were pre- 
ferred, and in this “ work-a-day world” I love 
fancy work too well to proscribe it—she might by 
—s the beautiful with the useful, have made a 
pair of embroidered slippers, or a cushion for the 


study chair. 
No, I would not proscribe the ornamental under 
the most humble roof; but would rather strew. 
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BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 








flowers in every poor man’s path, to elevate his 
thoughts above the mere necessities of life; and so 
I suppose felt a great awkward, shamie-faced boy, 
who, with cheeks crimsoned by health and modesty, 
made his way rather unceremoniously through the 
crowd, and presented, in a common red _ flower-pot, 
a fine, healthy young rose-bush, covered with buds 
and flowers just bursting into bloom, saying in a 
clear, joyous tone, “ these, Mrs. * * *, is the cutting 
you gave me the first day you came to live here. 
Didn’t it grow nice?” Need I say how different was 
the smile that greeted this gift of the heart, as it 
was passed from one to another for the tribute of 
praise, and then placed in the sunny window ? 

The remembrance of these donation visits long 
remains to cheer the heart of the good man whose 
life is spent in going about doing good in this hum- 
ble sphere of a country clergyman, and if he cannot 
command the delights of highly intellectual society, 
he has at least the comforts of rational conversation, 
and social enjoyments, such as these, which like 
sunbeams play among the clouds of his life of 
trials. E. § 

Eutawah. 





TO COOK SEAKALE. 

Arter being well washed, tie it in small bun- 
dles for the convenience of taking up, and drop it 
into a saucepan of boiling water, in which a little 
salt, according to taste, has been dissolved. Keep 
it boiling. In about 25 minutes it will be done 
enough, which may be known by trying it with a 
fork. Sir Humphrey Davy tells us that the reason 
why vegetables and fish should be plunged into boil- 
ing salt and water, is, that this solution boils at a 
higher temperature than fresh water; and that the 
sudden scalding fixes the albumen, mucilage, and 
other nutritive parts of the viand, instead of their 
being macerated and sodden, and so partly lost in 
lukewarm water. The most economical mode of 
serving seakale is to lay it in a vegetable dish with 
a strainer at the bottom, and to send up in a small 
tureen any sauce that may be desired at the same 
time. The usual way is to lay it on sippets of 
toasted bread, and pour over it some white sauce, 
or melted butter made with milk instead of water. 

— 


Marryinc.—“If ever you marry,” said an 
uncle, “Jet it be.to a woman who has judgment 
enough to superintend the work of her house; 
taste enough to dress herself ; pride enough to wash 
herself before breakfast ; and sense enough to hold 
her tongue when she has nothing to say.” 








Bons’ Department. 








GOOD ADVICE TO BOYS. 

Wet, boys, another year is drawing to a close, 
and it is important that you logk back and see what 
has been done the season past and what you are 
to do before hard winter sets in. Have you kept 


any account of the crops you have raised, the ani- 
mals you have reared, or of any of the experiments 
ou have tried upon your fathers’ farms? If you 
ve read attentively all that has been printed for 
your benefitin the Agriculturist, and heeded it, you 





have learned a good deal about work, and have had 
considerable amusement too. Have you raised a 
little patch of vegetables or a few fowls for your 
minister? He has been feeding your minds with 
religious and useful knowledge through the year, 
and it isno more than right that you should do 
something for him and his children in return. Have 
all your farming and gardening tools been carefully . 
cleaned and stored away in readiness for spring? 
See that all rusty spots are properly scoured and 
oiled, and that the tools be put away secure from 
moisture or wet. How is it with those two-year- 
old heifers that came in lastsummer? Were their 
calves taken from them when a week old, and fed 
on skim-milk and Indian meal? Were they milked 
clean, and do you continue to milk them as long as 
they will give a gill at a time? This will make 
them hold out and be good milkers much longer 
than they otherwise would, when full-grown cows? 

It is winter now, and I trust you are all at school 
every day. This is the time for study as well as 
for amusement or play. Instead of wasting your 
time on dead languages, learn how to read, write, 
and spell the English, without missing a word ; 
and study geography, arithmetic, — entomo- 
logy (the history of insects), geology, book-keep- 
ing, chemistry, and mechanics, When you under- 
stand the essentials of these branches, it will be 
time enough to attend to Latin and Greek. 

In learning English, it would ebe a profitable ex- 
ercise to write an account of your experiments on 
the farm; get your teacher to correct your composi- 
tion, write it over again, and send it to the kasi- 
culturist for publication. In so doing you will 
vastly improve your style and will soon: acquire-a 
taste and aptness for writing, attainable, perhaps, 
by no other means. a 

Attend to geography until you become familiar 
with the position, boundaries, and general features 
of all the chief countries of the globe, particularly 
of the territory of the United States. Study arith 
metic and book-keeping until you are able to mea 
sure, estimate, and keep an account of every opera 
tion of the farm, or of the common concerns of 3 
farmer’s life. Make yourselves acquainted witl 
botany, sufficient, at least, to be able to distinguis] 
and write the names of all the trees and plants tha’ 
are essential toa garden or farm; and with entomo- 
logy, until you know the names and habits of al; 
the insects injurious to vegetation, meat, wool, &., 
and the means by which they may be exterminatal 
or destroyed. Ina like manner geology and ce- 
mistry should be understood sufficiently to be able ic 
distinguish the names and properties of all the rocks 
and kinds of soil on the farm and vicinity, and to 
have a practical as well as a theoretical knowledge 
of the composition and application of all kinds of 
fertilizers or manures that are specially adapted to 
any Class of soil or rotation of crops. In studying 
mechanics, you must become familiar with the 
laws of motion, as well as those of friction and gravi- 
tation, and with what are technically called the 
“mechanical powers.” by acquiring these, and 
the handy use of the ordinary tools, employed in 
working wood, much time and expense may be 
saved ona farmin making and repairing imple- 


‘ments and tools, that would otherwise be lost. 


Ss. A. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


By the arrival of the Steamer Acadia we are in the 
=— of our foreign journals up to the 4th of Novem- 

r. 

Markets.—Asies is limited indemand. Cotton has 
fallen jd per lb. Flour and Indian Meal in good de- 
mand atan advance. Deef, Pork, Butter, Cheese, Lard, 
and Naval Stores, a slight decline. Rice, firm. Tobacco 
steady. Wool somewhat depressed. 

Money was still in great demand at a rate of interest 
varying from 6 to 10 percent. Many more failures 
had taken place to a Jarge amount, although things 
were considered a little easier. 

The Potato-Rot begins to show itselfin Great Britain 
and Ireland again, and large losses are anticipated. 

Sheep Affected with the Small-Pox.—A case was 
lately brought before the police of the Smithfield Mar- 
ket tor the sale of twenty Merino sheep affected with 
the small-pox, having eruptions on various parts, but 
particulariy under the shoulder, which appeared to be 
similar in character to those of the same disease in the 
human subject. They were imported from Spain nine 
weeks before, and had been kept grazing until they 
were supposed to be in a healthy state. The salesman 
had rejected about 300 sheep from the same flock the 
morning of the sale, that were laboring under the dis- 
ease in the inflammatory stage. The officers very pro- 
perly ordered the sheep to be removed, on the ground of 
the offence of bringing animals laboring under conta- 
gious diseases into a public market to the danger of all 
the animals there. The matter was subsequently 
brought before the faculty of the Veterinary College, 
who, after examining and testing the contagious pro- 
perties of the disease, decided that a perfectly healthy 
animal could, by mere approximation, be infected and 
die in the space of nine days; while by the process of 
inoculation, the disease could be conveyed in a much 
shorter period; and that it is highly dangerous to per- 
mit animals so affected to approach those in health. 
Measures were accordingly adupted by the police to de- 
stroy all sheep in a diseased state that might be brought 
into the market, or offered for sale. 

A Valuable Manure.—It has been estimated that the 
grease, or yolk obtained trom the washing of wool in 
— might be sufficient to manure 370,000 acres of 

and. 
Agricultural Lectures are about to be delivered in 
various parts of Ireland, at the suggestion of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Comparative Value of Food.—It has been stated that 
107 parts of wheat, 111 of rye, 117 of oats, 130 of bar- 
ley, 138 of Indian corn, 177 of rice, 895 of potatoes, 1335 
of turnips, are equal in nutritive power. 

Properlics of Eggs.—"ggs are popularly supposed 
to be so much alike, that what can be said about one 
egg is thuught applicable to every other laid by the 
same species of bird, the common hen for example ; 
but there is nearly as much distinguishable difference 
between. the units in every egg-basket which is carried 
to market as there is between the faces ina crowd of 
men, or the hounds in a pack. To every hen belongs 
an individual peculiarity in the form, color, and size of 
the egg she lays, which never changes during her whole 
lifetime, so long as she rernains in health, and which 
is as well known to those who are in the habit of tak- 
ing her produce as the hand-writing of their nearest 
acquaintance. . Seme hens lay smooth cream-colored 
eggs, others rough, chalky, granulated ones; there is 
the buff, the snow-white, the spherical, the oval, the 

ar-shaped, and the emphatically egg-shaped egg. A 

er’s wife who interests herself in the matter, will 
tell:you with precision, in looking over her stores, 
“ this egg was laid by such a hen”—a favorite perhaps 
—“ this one by such another ;” and it would be possi- 
ble that she should go on so throughout the whole flock 





of poultry. Of course the greater the number kept, 
the greater becomes the difficulty in learning the pre- 
cise marks ofeach. From a basket of 30 eggs, gather- 
ed in a farm-yard as they came to hand, 11, laid by one 
or two hens whose race we were desirous to continue, 


were selected in about two minutes by the friend who 


supplied us with them.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Incubation.—F rom Fortune’s “ China,” vol. i., p. 80, 
you find the method of hatching the eggs of the duck 
incotton wool. Reflecting upon that account it imme- 
diately occurred to me that a great error might have 
been commnitted both in the Egyptian and steam pro- 
cesses of incubation, by taking for granied that it was 
from the continued warmth of the mother, instead ot 
only its prevention of escape, which was necessary for 
the production of the chick. Acting upon thisidea, and 
from the experiment now made, I think I am justified 
in saying that my surmise will eventually be found 
true, and that the heat is developed within the egg, pre- 
cisely in the same manner as our own animal warmth, 
from the union of its yolk with the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. Having mown over some pom eggs, ap- 
parently only a few days sat upon, | caused them all to 
be inclosed accordingly in wool, and in due course the 
whole number of chicks were produced.—Loudon’s 
Magazine. . 

Antidotes against the Potato Disease.—In the early 
part of this year | dug up, for a vegetable garden, a piece 
of old pasture, about 40 yards in length, and 30 in 
breadth, sloping in its shorter line to the southwest, and 
every way open to sun andair. The subsoil is a stiff 
blue clay. Part of it I occupied with three patches of 
potatoes, respectively planted about the middle of 
March, the middle of April, and the very beginning of 
May, all of the sort known hereabouts by the name of 
Shaws, the first planted being of an earlier kind than 
the others. A previous dressing of abcut half a ton of 
quick-lime was bestowed on the whole of the ground. 
The sets of the first planted potatoes were steeped in a 
solution of Kagenbusch’s Germinating Compound ; the 
second potatoes were planted whole, in holes, at the 
bottom of which was placed a powder formed of cal- 
cined bones, soda, gypsum, wood-ashes, and lime, as 
recommended by some German professor. The third 
sets were imbedded in a pulp of mixed grease and pot- 
ash; in fact, a soft svap, according to an American 
suggestion, borrowed from your columns. The first 
crop proved scanty, and of poor quality, but free from 
disease, The second and third patches, which I have 
taken up yesterday and to-day, give a plentiful and 
full sized produce, but at least two-thirds of the tubers 
are diseased. A few pink kidneys, springi 
roots left in the ground last year, and transplanted, 
prove, for the most part; good. My inference, as far 
as the value of the preventive measures | have tried, is, 
that they are empirical and uncertain, and I am in- 
clined to the opinion prevalent among many, that 
stimulating manures are unfavorable. [From reports 
received from various sources it would seem that early 
planted and early harvested potatoes have escaped the 
prevailing malady, while those which have been affect- 
ed with the disease have been planted and dug late.—Ep.] 
— Gardeners’ Chronicle, : 

Blue Hydrangeas.—Diluted chamberley will change 
Hydrangeas blue.—Jbid. 


Horse-Flesh Banquet at Frankfort.—About 160° per- 


sons sat down : yesterday to a horse-flesh dinner, in the 


Adler Hotel, at Bornheim. ‘The dinner was ordered 


by the Frankfort “Society for the Protection of Ani- 

mals.”- We are enabled to state that horse-flesh aff 

a very palatable dish. The dinner was enlivened by 

many toasts and songs.— Frankfurter Journal. » © :: 
Substitute for Potatoes—A large importation of West 

India yams has lately taken place in consequence :of 

the anticipated scarcity of potatoes. 
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Domestic Anrmats.—History and Description of 
the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry and 
Farm-Dogs, with Directions tor their Management, 
Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and Preparation 
for a Profitable Market; also, their Diseases and 
Remedies, with Full Directions for the Management of 
the Dairy. By R.L. Allen. New York: C. M. Sax- 
ton, 205 Broadway. 12mo. Price in numbers, 75 cts. 
with paper covers 50 cents. The title of this work 
speaks for itself. All we can with propriety say, is, 
ae design of the author is fully carried out, and it is 
our candid opinion that no boo has ever been issued 
from the American press more useful to the farmer 
or conveys so much truly practical information on 
the subjects of which it treats. The prices are suffi-| 
ciently low to insure its circulation throughout the land. | 

Harper’s Inuustratep Catatocue of Valuable 
Standard Works, with Namerous Engravings. New 
York: Harper & Bro:!:ers, pp. 160, 8vo. To librari- 
ans connected with colleges, district schools, &c., as 
well as individuals who may not have access to any 
reliable guide in forming a true estimate of literary 
productions, it is believed the present catalogue will : 
prove neces! & useful. It embraces the most exten- 
sive collection ever ;ublished in this country by one 
house, and with few exceptions in Europe, presenting 
a series of works occunying a very wide range of lite- 
rature, the selection of which has been governed by a 
rigid critical taste, and the prices exceeding low. 
Copies of the catalogue may be had by personal ap- 
plication to the publishers, or by letters post paid. 

Tae Rose; Its History, Poetry, Culture and Classifi- | 
cation, by S. B. Parsons. New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam, pp. 280, royal octavo with Colored Engravings. | 
Price $2.00. This work will meet a welcome reception | 
from the admirers of the Rose. The author's connec- 
tion with a large nursery establishment has given him 
familiarity with his subject, and his remarks on culture 
and classification are founded upon observation and 
experience. The historical department is full of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes, and that of poetry is quite a 
collection of gems from the most classic authors. On 
the last department we notice two or three original con- 
tributions from the author’s own pen, which are highly 
creditable to his poetic talents. The publishers have 
done their part well in getting it up. ‘The paper, type, 
and binding are suitable to the subject, and altogether, 
form a handsome book. Its history commends it to the 
general reader ; its mews A to the ladies; its botanical 
classification to the nist; and its culture and gar- 
den classification to the cultivator. Weshall be greatly 
disappointed if this elegant work does not have adarge 
sale. It would be an appropriate Christmas or New 
Year's gift. 

Peacues anp Sitx Cocoons 1x Louisiana.—We 
observe by one of the Louisiana papers, that the Rev. 
A. W. Poole, of Woodland, East Feliciana, besides at- 
tending to divinity and literature, is quite successful 
as an amateur agriculturist. The editor says, on 
Monday last we saw a fine specimen of peaches of his 
culture, and cocoons which shuw that the experiment 
of raising them in this State is no longer a matter of 
doubt or uncertainty. 

Tuc Cotture of rue Grarz.—By J. Fisk Allen, 
Embracing Directions for the Treatment of the Vine 
in the Northern States of America, in the open air an 
under ures, with and without artificial heat. 
pp. 55 octavo. Price 63 cents, The author of this 
publication resides in Salem, Massachusetts, being one. 
of the most successful gra iturists in the United 
States. He is enabled to write from his own experience, 











and in the above valuable little work, has given the 


vine-grower exactly such information as he is most 
in need of. We wish in another edition he would treat 
of the field-culture of the grape as oa? as he has of that 
under glass, and to this he might add the best method 
of making wine. Most ofthe works heretofore published 
on this subject in this country are of foreign origin, and 
therefore not exactly suited to our climate and situation. 
What we want are American works from American 
experience. 

Vepster s AMERICAN Dictionary Of the English 
Language; Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pro- 
nunciation, and Definitions of Words. Abridged from 
the Quarto Edition ofthe Author. ‘To which are added 
a Synopsis of Words differently pronounced by difter- 
ent Orthoepists; and Walker’s Key to the Classical 
Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
Chauncey Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. With 
the Addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation. New York: Sleuper 
and Brothers, large 8vo. Sheep extra. Price $3.50. 
It is universally admitted, both in Europe and in this 
country, that Webster’s Dictionary ofthe English Lan- 
guage is the best and the most perfect work of the kind 
ever published, The deep learning, profound research, 
and persevering industry of the author are too well 
known by all of his countrymen to require further com- 
ment here. 

This Jast edition by Professor Goodrich, has been en- 
tirely stereotyped anew, and is now beautifully reprint- 
ed in close type, upon large pages with double columns, 
from en plates. Several thousand additional 
words have been incorporated with copious synonymes 
now for the first time introduced into this work, em- 

racing all the terms given in the new edition in the 
quarto form; and the utmost pains have been taken to 
render every definition full, clear, and commensurate 
With the progress of the language and agein which we 
live. As its title imports, it is truly an American. Dic- 
tionary, containing most if not ail of our provincial 
words from North to South, and before any other work 
of the kind it should be placed in the hands of every 
farmer’s daughter and son; nor have we any hesita- 
tion in saying that, from its low price and convenient 
form, it will not only be introduced into all the higher 
schools and colleges in the country, but be the constant 
companion at the desk and fireside of every student in 
the Union. 

Tue Castor-Bean.—A friend who has some statis- 
tical information with respect to the production of the 
castor-bean, and the manufacture of the oil, handed us 
a few days since, the following calculation, which we 
cheerfully yoy trusting that the farmers of our 
vicinity will look to the enterprise and test its effi- 
ciency. 

Say 40 farmers plant 20 acres each; 800 acres at 
35 bushels per acre, would yield 28,000 bushels; 
28,000 bushels at 50 cents per bushel would amount 
s+++ $14,000 


TOc cect seeesesesese eeeeeee e@eeeeeeeneoe 





1,225 barrels, cost Gl each,----+--+e0.+--- 1,995 
Freight to N. Y. at ¢1.50 per barrel,..-.-- 1,838 
—— for insurance, &., é&c., $1 per bbl., 1,225 
Two hands to make Oil, say, «..-+.+eeeees 512 
Total of ex erry) -) 
28,000 bughels beans will yield 1 gallons ons 
oil per bushel. 49,000 gallons in all—at 60 
. PF BOllon--eseseryeccccccccwcsceees $29,400 


uct € ses, $18,000, and the 40 farmers, with 
20 acres each, would realize the handsome profit ot 
$10,600. This may be considered figure work, and 
an easy way to speculate on paper; bat we the 


experiment will be tried by our enterprisin h- 
bors. There is too much bemp calee-sdeamagton 


(Mo.) Express, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES (XURRENT IN NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 24, 1847. 


ASHES, Puts, oocccccccccececcoe s Per 100 Ibs. $6 Mm to $6 06 

rears, ec ccc cece cece ccecc cece ccc elifre 7 81 “ vs 87 
ATE PO iis oes ccc cece sces ceccccce stile 5 « 6 
BARK, Quercitron,...+e-seeceecceeeseeston, 3500 “ 38 00 
BEANS, White, «0 .cce rece cece cces cooe DUSH. ] 00 “ss ] 25 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ....0-cccccccsell. 2 25 
BOLT ROPE, ...cceccccccccscccccces 00 fe a 124 
BONES, ground,. «+ qeesceceesceceesess DUSH. = “ 55 


BRISTLES, American, ...0.. +++. beewacd Ib. “ 65 
BUTTER, ‘Table,....... ie caivleleaeiscen eels 15 “ 25 
Shipping,-..+ coe ssccccccecseccves do. g « 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....++++++--do. + 1212 
Sperm, oop cee ccccccccsece sees coc oll( Q5 38 
Stearic,....ee cece sees cece cece seed. 20 “ 25 
CHEESE, .....-ccccovcccecs eeeten eortses do. 5 “ 10 
COAL, Anthracite, ..0escc. ceee eee 2000 Ibs. 500 “ 600 


CORDAGE, American, ...-..sseececceeestb, «+ IL 13 
ig si bcanks <akresscere<saavn ed 6“ 9 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, i 16 
FEATHERS, SN TOR Ce eT errr | 30 “6 40 


FLAX, American, «...cccccccccccccccece do. 7% 9 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,.......-bbl. 600 “ 6 25 
FAancy,-..-sccccceeccoccscvescsesesdo, 650 “ 700 
Southern, «+++ eceeee coscescceceesedO C00 “ 6 25 
Richmond City Mills,........+..0+-do. — aaa 
Buckwheat, .o00ccscecs ccccccesccccdOe — % ees 
Ry@,.eccccccccsecesccccccsesecseelO, 4090 | 4 62 
GRaiN—Wheat, Western,..... weiseiers bush, 120 “ J} 38 
Southern.....-.cccseeedd. 115 “ 130 
Ry@,.ccccecccccccccccccccccceecs edo. 90 « 92 

Gorn, Northern,....0ccccccccce cee ofl. 73° «4 7 
Southern, .. 2.00 cccccceccce ed 70 *& 72 
Barley,...+2-seeeeccee ceccccee coe ellO, 6 * 80 

Oats, Northern,....-eeseeee Semeod do. 48 “ 50 

44 “ 47 


Southern, .2 2.00 cece cece cee lO, 


GUANO, ciccssctscctccsccsscscccsen dO, Da“  F00 
FLAY, in hales,.....cccoceccecvccccce cl QO Ibs. 58 «6 60 
HEMP, Russia, clean,......eeseee cooce ton. 220 UO * 925 00 
American, water-rotted,.....----+-do. 160 00 “ 220 00 
American, dew-rotted,.......+..-.-do. 140 00 “ 200 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,....++.+ee seee cece dO. s 914 
BE tintin weineae am 9 
HORNS, 2200 ccccccccscccoccccccsccocces (00, 200 * 10:00 
LEAD, pig,..-----++ siesta coccccccccceceedo 450 “ 463 
Sheet and har,. ce cccesccccccccccco lb, 44“ 54 
BIBAL, Carm,. 00. ccccccccccccccccccscssdhl, 306 “ 375 
CORN; < 00 c ccccsscecocceosccccccsolhhd, 1750 “ 1800 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,......0+--++ egal. 33 33 
MUSTARD, Ainerican,.....ccesseeeeeceelb. iG: * 31 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,..... ccccccccee bhi, 231i * 2650 
Pitch, ...0 cee ccceer see cons ceseeedO 8t “ 100 
ROSin,.... cree ccesccceccccvccccee sl 60 ss 93 
3 00 


"TULPENtine,..+ + eseeseeseoe coos cee edO 275 * 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, ...+.+++++0+ e000. 
Castor, ...ercccccccsscccscececce oO. J 

TO, . 00 cece cece cece sees cece sees oO, 

OIL CAKE, re Pere Tee eee te 
PEAS, Field, eosesese seer eeee coccccce USK. 
PLASTER OF PARIS, ...- eee coccces c tON. 
Ground, in bbis., eeoe eeeecec Of 300 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Leef, Mess, - eveccescoee ebb?. 
Prime,. 0+ ccee eee, 

Smoked, .......++--hb. 
Rounds, in pickle,..do. 

Pork, Mess, ...-+seccccccccccccceebbl. 


Prime, oe cove ccecccsecccc cece le 
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Lard, 

. Bacon sides, Sinoked, ... ecccecce che 
In oo ggeaaates eee eee cena 
Hams, U,ccoececccccc seco ceed 
Pickled, cae wis ese 0606 sees ccceeeune 
Shoulders, Sinoked,.... occ cece ccc Gh 
. ° Pickled, ceuswees Obue Cowes eeemmente 
RI F hoes 4 606006.0060'656000000 0006 200 NURS td 3 
SAL’ | oecccececccccccceces cece cece cee BACK, ] 
Common, eovessee cecccccoecncen Ws 
BEEDS—Clover,....-ccsccvccsecccceccoolb. 
Timothy,.0c+occeeccoeccocecces bush. 
scp. RINNE do. 
TOUGN, occ ceecccce cece cocncse oO, 
SODA, Ath, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... -Ib. 
Macc te Roda, ground, ..0+ cee eee dO. 

BUGA WW OTleANE,coccccccccccsccces 
SUM » AMECTICAR, 000 cece cece cece cee sO, 35 
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TALLOW, 
TOBA CO 0088820284088 E 2488 O88 eocenosGes 
WHISKEY, Am 


WOOLS, BaxOMy,..-. cscs ccsccesees cove oD. 
ga MO.jerecccccecsceccccesccesesedO 
Half blood... cccece evevegeece cose 


Common Adevee ceseccecccevcccssvese 


pot ment 
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REMaRKS.--Cotton, Wheat, and Flour are the only articles 
which have fallen of any consequence since our last, and the 
change in these is not very material. 

Money is scarce and hard to be obtained except upon the best 
paper, and that occasionally sells at a considerable discount 
from legal interest. 

The Weather has been highly favorable for the fall busi- 
ness, We hear of no complaints at the: North, except of the 
potatoe-rot. In some districts at the South, Cotton is coming 
on poorly. Rice has proved a good crop, and Sugar promises 
a large yield. 











To Corrxsponpents.—-Communication: have been received 
from David Tomlinson, Caivin Coulter, Jr., L. F. Allen, A Far- 
mer’s Wife, F., and A. L. Bingham, 








AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Specimens of Ground Ivy, or Ale-Hoof 
from F. of Fairfax, Va., Descripiive Catalogue of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trecs, from Benjamin Hodge, of Buffalo ; Proceedings 
of the Agricalturists’ and Mechanics’ Association of Louisiana, 
from D. J. Flukers ; and some other pamphlets which have un- 
fortunately been mislaid. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


THE publishers respectfully request all persons indebted to 
them for the paper, or for adveitisements (and those to whom 
bills have been sent), to remit the amount durirg this present 
month, November. A large number of subscribers are yet in- 
debted for the Vol. for 1846, as also, for 1847, now near its close. 
The Agriculturist was continued to their-address to save them 
trouble (a request being made in the January number that it 
might be returned if not wanted), and we hope no one will, 
through neglect, subject us to loss for the accommodation. The 
heavy expense of publishing our paper compels us to call upon 
our friends in this manner. The individual amounts due are 
quite small and apparendy unimportant, but the aggregate is 
large and the receipt of these small amounts would enable us to 
go on with renewed zeal. 

N. B. Persons forwarding Two dollars, will be furnished three 
papers for one year or one paper for three years; fur five dollars 
eight copies will be furnished. All moneys should be sent to 

n2t. C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway. 


AMERICAN EGG*HATCHING MACHINE. 
Patented Feb. 20, 1846. 


AFTER 15 months of practical demonstration, the subscriber 
is enabled to present the above machine to the public with con- 
fidence, as an auxiliary to the wants of the farm-house. It is so 
simple in its construction and management, that a child can in 
a short time superintend its operations, with about an hour's at- 
tention during the day ; and it requires no care after bed-time 
Alcohol, or other high wines, is fonnd to be the cheapest and 
cleanest fuel, and by repeated trials, the average expense of this 
kind of fuel does not exceed a quarter of a cent an egg, for the 
full term of twenty-one days. The chickens produced are healthy 
and strong, aud their fine appearance nas been the subject of 
general‘remark, among the many visitors (now) attending Sara- 
toga. full printed directions and explanations aceompany each 
machine. The machines are durable, and can be sent with 
safety through any of the ordinary channels of conveyance. 

PRICES. 
No. 1, containing between 250 and 300 CERB,. ++. 20 00 
a es. 500 and 60 0 00 
“ 3 . “« 800 and 1000 “ 40 00 
X3> Rights for towns, counti¢s, or states, will be disposed of 


on very reasonable terms. 
Reference, Editur of American Agriculturist. 


L. G. HOFFMAN. 
Albany, Sept. 1, 1847. dat 


FOR SALE. 
FOUR Merino Bucks, bred by David C. Collins, of Hartford, 
Ct, got by Mr. Collins’ {iaported Rambouillet buek, Grandee, out 
of choice Ewes, selected from the flock of Mr. Blakeslee, Water- 


town, Ct. inquire of A. B. Allen, 187 Water St. 
—_— ; A. STEVENS. 


SUPERIOR SAXONY SHEEP. 

THE Subecriber now offers for sale a superior lot of young 
Saxony Sheep, bred from a recent importation, selected expressly 
Freie int Counectoct when tm Bevone tant year.” Apty 0 

ut, wner aro é 
—_— S.C. SCOVILLE, Salisbury, Ct 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








RECENTLY 


PUBLISHED 


STERLING WORKS FOR LIBRARIES, 


c BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORE. 





Prescott’s oy of Peru. Splendid Engravings. 2 vols. 
8vo, Muslin. $4 00 

Prescott’s Ferdinand ion Isabella. Splendid Engravings. 3 
vols. 8vo, Muslin. $6 00. 

Prescott’s = of ‘Mexico. Splendid Engravings. 3 vols. 
8vo, Muslin. $6 0 

Prescott's Boowraphical and Critical Miscellanies. 8vo, Mus- 
lin. $2 25. 

Thirlwall’s History of Greece. 2 vols. 8vo, Muslin. $3 50. 

eo 4 Constitutional History of England. 8vo, Sheep ex- 
tra 

— s Europe during the Middle Ages. 


Hallam’ s Literature of Europe during ~ 15th, 16th, and 17th 
Centuries. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra. 

Haliam’s Historical Works: comprising ‘the above. 4 vols. 
Svo, uniformly bound in Sheep extra. $7 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman ae. Edited by 
Milman. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra. $5 00. 

Mackintosh’s ov of England to the 17th Century. 3 vols. 
18mo, Muslin. $1 50 

Pictorial History of England. 1200 Engravings. In about 40 
Numbers, at 25 cents each, forming 4 vols. Royal 8vo. 

Russell's History of Modern Europe. Engravings. 3 vols. 
8vo, Sheep extra. $5 00. 

Alison’s History yo of Europe from 1789 to 1815. 4 vols. 8vo, 
Sheep extra. $5 00 

Robertson’s Com lete Works : comprising “ 
“Charles V.,” and “ America.” 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep. 

M’ Culloch’s Universal Gazetteer. 2 vols. 8vo, ng $6 50. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. 8vo, Sheep extra. In 2 vols. 


$3 75; 1 vol., $3 50. 
8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00; 4 vols. 12mo. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 
Sheep, $3 50. 

Prideauzr’s a at the Old and New Testaments. 2 
vols. 8vo, Sheep extra. 


Svo, Sheep extra. 


cotland,’’ 
5 00. 


Milman’s History 0 Christian , with Notes, &c., by James 
Murdock, D.D. 8vo, Muslin. 

Waddington’s Histor. Ty of the “Cure from the earliest Ages to 
the Reformation. @vo, Muslin. $1 7 


Mosheim’s Ecclesiustical i a by Dr. Murdock. 3 
vols. 8vo, Sheep extra. $7 50 

Jarvis’s Chronological Introduction to Church History. 8vo, 
Muslin. $3 00. 

Neal's History of ~ Puritans. Edited by Dr. Choules.* 2 
vols. 8vo, Sheep. $4 00 

Hall's Complete Works, with brief Memoir of his Life. 
trait.? 4 vols. vo, Sheep extra. 00. 

Jay's Complete Works. Author’s enlarged Edition, revised. 
3 vols. 8vo. Sheep extra, $5 50; Muslin, $5 00. 

Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. Portrait. With an 
original Index, 8vo, Muslin. g Ez 

Brown's Dictionary of the Bible, with a Life of the Author. 
&vo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 

T: — s Sacred History of the World. 3 vols. 18mo, Muslin. 


Por- 


niet & Notes on the New Testament. Maps and Engravings. 
9 vols. 12mo0. Muslin. 75 cents each volume. 
Tytler’s Universal History, from the Creation of the World to 
1820. 6 vols. 18mo, Muslin. $2 70. 
Sparks’s Library of American Biography. Portraits, &e. 10 
vols. 12mo, Muslin’ $7 50. 75 cents per volume. 
Muller’s History o of the eo Edited by Hon. A. H. Ev- 
erett. 4 vols. 12imo, Muslin. 
Ea a s Lifeof Henry I ys xing of France and Navarre. 2 
vi 
Pardoe's Louis XIV., and the Court of France in the 17th Cen- 
tury. Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 50. 
Schmitz’s History of Rome, tothe Death of Commodus, with 


Questions. 12mo, Sheep, 8734 cents ; Muslin, 75 cents. 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, and bse and Progress of Metho- 
dism. 2 vols. tad Muslin. $2 


D'Israeli’s Amenities o of taeradare, consisting of Sketches of 
English wy 2 vols, 12mo, Muslin. $1 50. 

Webster's Encyclopalia of Domestic Economy. 1000 Engrav- 
ings. 8vo, Sheep, 0 76 75; Muslin, 83 50. 

Gardner's Farmer's pict 'y. With eros Tllustra- 
tions. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1°75; Muslin, $ 

Gardner's’ Now ‘Melical Didiinary. With the Bormtles of 
the Principal. Pharm: acowtnine. 8vo, § eep. $2 50. 

Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. 
Vols. are already published. Muslin, $5 00 each. 


Two 











Sparks’s Writings of Washington. Numerous Engravings 
12 vals. 8vo, edtinr $1 50 each a oi 
— s Sermons. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra. 


Burke's Complete Works, with a Memoir. Portrait. 
8vo, Sheep extra. 00. 

agg Complete Works. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo, Sheep 
extra 

Buckingham’s America ; Historical, Statistical, and Descrip- 
tive. 2vois. 8vo, Muslin. $3 50. 


Shakspeare, Harper's Illuminated. page by Verplanck. 
1400 Engravings. 3 vols. a $25 00 


3 vols. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Edited by Johnson and 
others. Plates. 6 vols. Royal 12mo, Muslin. ; 
Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works and Poems. Edited by 


Singer. Plates. 

Bible, Harper's Pictoria 
Morocco, extra gilt. $22 50. 

Book of Common Prayer. 
Royal 8vo, Turkey Morocco. 

Book of Common Prayer. Corrected Standard Edition, in 
about 20 varieties of size and binding. 

Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan. 120 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Muslin. $5 00. 

Stephens's Travels in Central America. 88 Engravings. 2 
vols. 8vo, Muslin. $5 00. 

Stephens’s Travels in Greece, Turkey, etc. Engravings. 2 
vols. 12imno, Muslin. $1 75. 

Stephens’s ee in the Holy Land. Engravings. 2 vols 
12mo, Mustin. $1 75. 

= Classical Dictionary Royal 8vo, Sheep extra. 


danet s Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Sheepextra. $4 75. 

Brande’s Encyclopadia of Literature, Science, and Art, En- 
gravings. 8vo Sheep extra. $4 00. 

— English Synonyms Explained. 8vo, Sheep extra. 


Webster's Dictionary of the English Language. Revised 
with Synonyms. 8vo Sheep extra. $3 50. 

Family Library. A choice collection of valuable Works. 187 
vols. 18mo, Muslin. 45 cents per Volume. 

Classical Librury. Containing the best Translations extant 
37 vols. 18mo, Mus) in. 45 cents per Volume. 


8vo, ser f extra. $2 50. 
1600 Engravings. Folio, Turkev 


Illustrated with 700 Engravings.’ 


Engravings. &vo, 


ood’s Complete Works. Enugravings. 16 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin. 85 cents per Volume. 
Edgeworth’s Complete Works. Engravings. 10 vols. !2mo 


Muslin. 75 cents per Volume. 

Hannah More’s Complete Works. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 50; 
Qvols., $2 75; large type, 7 vols. 12ino, Muslin. $6 50 

Browne's Trees of America. Illustrated by numerous, Ep- 
gravings. 8vo, Muslin. $5 00. 


Dunean’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. 4 vols. 12mo.. 
Muslin. $3 00. 
Dwight’s Theology, explained and defended. Portrait. 4 


vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $6 50; Muslin, $6 00. ; 
Hunter's Biography of the Putriarchs, the Savier, $c. vo, 
Muslin. $4 75. 


Lord’s Expo sition of the Apocalypse. 8vo. Muslin. '$2 q 
: tw Complete Wor. a 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep, $3 90; 4 om 
iD, ee ‘ 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnsen. ‘A new Edition, with Pot- 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep, $3 00; Muslin, $275. 

Forster's Celebrated British Statesmen. Edited by Choules: 
Portraits. 8vo, Sheepextra. $2 00 
PE need —— of Christianity. Engravings.* mo, 

usun 

Keith’s Land “of Iseael. Engravings. 12mo, Muslin. $1 25. 

Keith on the Fulfilment of Prophecy. 12mo, Muslin. * 

Belknap)s American. Biography. 3 vols. i8mo, Muslin. $1 35. 

Cunningham's Lives o Eminent seats and Sculptore. 
Portraits. 5 vols. 18ino, Muslin. $2 1 

Josephus’s Complete Works. A new F Wienaehenteny by Rev. R. 
Tels Ia pe ee Seder ne 1 eath. 

eightley’s History of Engla rom the earliest perlod 

ny 5 bho — geen | $2.35. 

ercy Anecdotes, to whichis added a selection of America 
Anecdotes. Portraits. 8vo, Sheepextra. $200. F 


Spurzheim’s Phrenology.. With many Illustrations. 
Volumes in one. 8vo, Muslin. $160. r ued 

Howitt’s Homes of the British Poets. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin. $3 60. 


With numerou : 
trations. lilus 
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INSTRUCTION IN CHEMISTRY; 
And the Connected Sciences, at Yale College, New Haven, Ct- 


THE new Laboratory of Analytical Chemistry, connected with 
this Institution, will be opened on the first of November. Pupils 
will however be received and temporarily accommodated on the 
Istof October. The Department of Chemistry applied tothe Arts, 
&c., will be under the charge of Prof. B. Silliman, Jr. That of 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture, will be under the charge of 
Prof. John P. Norton. é ., 

Every facility will be afforded to members of the College and 
all others who may wish to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Elementary or Applied Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy, 
and the terms of tuition will be as moderate as the nature of the 
wend will admit, and proportioned to the requirements of the 

upil. 
The Annual Course of Lectures on Elementary Chemistry, by 
Prof. B. Silliman, will commence on the 2d of October, at 12 M., 
and continue with five lectures each week until about January 
Ist Tickets $15. 

Prof. Norton will commence a Course of Lectures on the Ap- 
plication of Science to Agriculture, in January, 1848. This course 
will continue bout two months, and there will be four lectures 
in each week. The object of these lectures will be to give the 
Farmer or others, a clear and connected view of both science and 
practice in their relations to e2ch other. Experiments will be 
given, when they arc necessary, to the clear understanding of the 
— The fee for this course will be $10. 

4 Soils, rocks, minerals, metallic ores, and other substances, will 
be promptly analysed on moderate terms. 

Arrangements will be made by which pupils in these depart- 
ments can enjoy the advantage of attending to other courses of 
instruction in science, in this institution, which are open to the 
public; and they can also have easy access to large libraries and 
scientific collections. New Haven is a place of easy access from 
all parts of the Union, and is the resort of nearly six hundred stu- 
dents in the various departments. Board and lodging are procura- 
ble on very moderate terms. 

Additional particulars will be promptly supplied on application 
by letter or otherwise to B. SILLIMAN, Jr. 

vew Haven Ct., Sept., 1847. J. P. NORTON. 


STATIONERY, BLANK=BOOKS, AND WRITING 
PAPER 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, No. 77 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank-Books and Stationery 
articles—Diamond-Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying-Presses— 
Manifold Letter-Writcrs—superior Croton-Ink, warranted to re 





tain its jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. | 


We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY--Cap, Letter, and Note-Papers, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing-Papers—--Copy-Books, 
Pocket-Books, Card-Cases, Port-folios, Scrap-Books—Gold-Paper, 
Tissue-Paper—Chess-men, Backgammon-Boards—Wax, Wafers, 
Slates, Pencils—Gold and Silver Pencil-Cases—Writing-Desks— 
Work Boxes——-Quills--Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and public offices supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

We should be pleased to have a call from those requiring 
articlesin our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 


LEWIS FRANCIS, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, Stationers, 77 MaidenLane, N. Y. 
September 1, 1847. *lyr 





A COMPANION TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Comprising original Designs of Country Residences, adapted to 
the Taste and Circumstances of the Merchant, the Farmer, and 
the Mechanic. By an Association of Practical Architects. 
The object of this Publication is to introduce ORIGINAL 

DESIGNS of Country Seats, adapted to the varied tastes and cir- 

cumstanees of an American Population—from the elegant VILLA 

to the simple Cortaag, and plain Farm-Uovsx; from Planters’ 

Mansions to Village Domicils. In a word, every variety of Rural 

Residences will be embraced, in order to meet the views of every 

persoy desiring a Country House. In respect to style, cost, ar- 

rangement, finish, &c., utility will never be sacrificed Economy 
in the outlay, with an appropriate style, will always be kept in 
view.’ The requisite details, specifications, plans, and directions, 
with a careful and reliable estimate of the cost, will accompany 
each design. These are essential features of a Practical Work— 
and no labor wiil be spared in their preparation. 

Published Montifiy—Price 25 cents each number; or fite Nos. 
for One Dollar. : 

Address (post paid) C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, New York, 

Office of the American Agriculturist. 


._ BAGLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS. 

A. G. BAGLEY & CO’S Ever-pointed Gold Pen, the best 
article of the kind ever offered to the public, together with 4 
large,assortnient of Péncil Cases, and their Patent Extension 
Cases for Pen and Pencil, may be found at the office of the manu- 
factory, 189 Broadway, New York. d3t* 





TO WOOL*GROWERS AND BREEDERS OF FINE 
SHEEP. 


REV. L. G. BINGHAM, of Williston, Vt., during the past sea- 
son has purchased from A. Taintor? Esq., of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, eight of his imported Merino ewes—one buck lamb, and his 
splendid stock buck—the sire of the. Very superior lambs which 
have been sold from his flock the past season. This buck was 
brought from France, when a lamb ; was gne year old last Janu 
ary—was sheared the 10th of August, last year, soon after arriv 
ing—and was sheared on the same day of the month this year—- 
— worn his fleece one year to a day—was clean washed 
three days before shearing, and his fleece weighed fourteen lbs., 
of fine wool. His stock proves to be of rare excellence, and his 
lambs by the imported ewes, have sold from $100 to $200 
each. Having often been applied to, to put him to American 
Merino ewes, I have concluded to do so to a limited extent. The 
price will be $5 a head, to be paid on taking away the ewes. Ap- 
plications must be made early. I have rented the farm and all 
the stock of Rev. L. G. Bingham, and all communications must 
be addressed to me at this place, Williston, Vt. The buck lamb 
herein mentioned is from one of the best of the imported ewes 
and will make a magnificent sheep. The nextcrop ot buck lambs 
will also be for sale. First come—first served. 

When it is considered that all the buck lambs from this buck 
have sold for $100 and upwards, the price ¢harged must be re- 
garded as very reasonable. - B. F. BINGHAM. 

Williston, Vt., November, 1847. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; 
BY R. L. ALLEN 


THE cheapest and most valuable book for a Farmer ever print- 
ed; being a complete guide, both practical and scientific, for the 
management of the Farm. Containing a concise and plainly 
written exposition of the general duties pertaining to the cultiva- . 
tion of the Earth, the breeding of Live Stock, &c. &e. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is going to buy, 
from the fact that this work treats, in a plain practical manner, 
of upwards of Eight Hundred different subjects, important to 
the Farmer, the Planter, the Stock-Breeder, and the Horticultu- 
rist. It also touches on Geology, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

This book contains 437 pages, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, 
suitable for a library. It would be a most valuable premium for 
distribution among Agricultural Societies, to whieh, and to the 
Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price only one dollar, 

For sale by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., and 

tf C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, N. York. 





PRINCE’S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES, 


WM. R. PRINCE & CO., Proprietors of the ~ ‘ies at 
Flushing, will transmit their Catalogue of Strawt ether 
Fruits to those who do not possess it. The Assortme. oem 


parably superior to any other, and comprises the choic. rae 

ties which are nowhere else attainable; many of whic. are 

now Offered for the first time. Orders enclosing the amount (not 

less than $5) will be promptly executed and forwarded as desired. 
Flushing, LZ. I. July, 1847. 





PERUVIAN GUANO FOR SALE. 

THE Peruvian Company having directed their agent in the 
United States, Mr. Bartlett, to raise the price of Guano to $50 per 
ton, it will now be sold by us at the following prices :— 

One ton OF MOTC.....ccccccorsscccceces . -2h cts. per Ib. 
Smaller quantities..............6....%to3 “ “ do. 

No allowance for tare, and no charge for packages., Cartage 
extra. 

This Guano is warrarged genuine, and direct from the Peruvian 
Company’s agent: A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water-street 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 

A FIRST-RATE Market Gardener. One witha family pre- 
ferred. Toone who can come well reccmmended a. first-rate 
chance will be given. Inquire at this Office, or address (post- 
paid), T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WOOL AND SHEEP-PELTS. 

THE Subscriber will purchase wool and sheep-pelts op delivery 
in good order, or receive and forward them on consignment for sale 
in New York. ¢ R.L. ALLEN 

spt. 2t 75 Camp Street, New Orleans. 











WATER=RAMS. 
A SUPERIOR article of Water-Rams for Sale. Price $15 to 
$18. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water-street, N. Y. 


or SPRING WHEAT AND RYE. |. 
SUPERIOR Spring-Wheat for sale at $2 per bushel. Spring 

Rye at ap.78 per bushel. a: complete assortment of Pield 

and Gar. 

p ressly for us. 








en Seeds of all kinds principally gown, and put up ex 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 137 Water st., N. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR SALE. 

Horse-Powers.— Taplin’s & Eddy’s Circular Horse-Powers, 
Price $60 to $75; Wheeler’s & Whitman’s Endiess Chain ditto, 
single-horse, $75, Double-Horse, $100; Trimbles, Warren’s & 
Child’s Cast-Iron, ditto, $50 to $75. 

Grain- Threshers.—Wheeler’s Thresher at $25, ditto with 
Separator, $35; Taplin’s & Eddy’s Thresher, $40; Trimble’s & 
Warren’s ditto, $25; Whitman & Pitt’s Thresher with Separator 
and Cleaner, for one or two horses, $100. Pitt’s Thresher, Sepa- 
rator, Cleaner, and Horse-Power complete, $200. 

Corn Shellers.—Corn-Shellers to work by hand or other power. 
Price $3 to $50. : 

Siraw-Cutters.—Straw-Cutters of various kinds to work by 
hand or other power. Price from $3 to $40. 

Grain- Mills.—Grain-Mills to work by hand or other power. 
Price from $5 to $30. Ditto of Burr Stone, from $50 to $125. 
Price’ B35 to Cob-Crushers.—These grind corn and cobs togother. 

ice to ; 

Spice and Coffee-Mills.—Several of these are of a new and su- 

perior kind. Price from $2 to $10. 
Plows for the South and North—Superior Plows of various 
kinds for sod aud stubble-land, from one-horse to six-horse draft. 
Also, the Scotch Iron, Ceutre-Draft, Self-Sharpening, Side-Hill, 
Wet-Meadow, Doubdle-Mould-Board, Paring, and Subsoil Plows, 
with common or patent dial-clevis. Price from $2 to $20. The 
woods of the above plows are of chvice white oak, and got out by 
patent machinery ; the castings are of the best kind. 

Also, a complete assortment of all kinds of Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, Field and Garden Seeds. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., N. Y. 


; NEARLY READY: 

ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 
Being a history and description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Farm-Dogs ; with directions for their 
management, breeding, crossing, rearing, feeding, and preparation 
for a profitable market. Also, their diseases and remedies ; to- 
gether with full directions for the management of the dairy, and 
the comparative economy and advantages of working animals, 
the horse, mule, oxen, &c. By R.L. Allen, Author of “Com- 
pend of American Agriculture,”’ etc. 

The above work contains more than 40 engravings and por- 
traits of improved —? illustrative of the different breeds and 
various subjects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, 
crossing, rearing, feeding, and management of all domestic ani- 
mals, are terein given, to produce the utmost marketable value 
for the food and attention bestowed on them ; as well as to pre- 
vent disease, and save the immense losses which annually occur 
from this source. 

The diseases of animals are also fully treated with their reme- 
dies, management, &c. 

This w-~“will be furnished to the trade by 





dock, L C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, 
iii"Waddingte H. LONG & BROTHERS, 
athe Reforr WM. H. GRAHAM, and 
~-* “Bos BURGESS, STRINGER & CO. 


r2°9'75 cents. A liberal discount to agents. 


* IN PRESS, 


AND will be ready ina few days, a Compendium of English 
Literature, chronologically arranged, from Sir John Mandeville to 
William Cowper—consisting of Biographical Sketches of the Au- 
thors, choice selections from their works, with notes, explanatory 
and illustrative, and directing to the best editions and to various 
criticisms—designed as a text-book for the highest classes in 
schools and academies, as well as for private reading. By 
Charles Dexter Cleveland. C. M. SAXTON, 

Agent for the Publishers, 205 Broadway, back office. 


McMURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. 

THIS day receited, a Dictionary of Terms used in the various 
branches of Anatomy, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Geometry, 
Hygiene, Mineralogy, Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Zoology, 
é&c., for the use of all who read or study in College, school, or 

rivate life. By Henry McMurtrie, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, 

bysiology, and Natural History, in the Central High School of 

Philadelphia. Price 75 cents. For sale, wholesale and retail by 
C. M. SAXTUN, Agent for the Publisher, 

205 Broadway, back office. 


FARM FOR SALE, OR EXCHANGE. 

FOR City or Brooklyn property, situated at Matavan, Middle- 
sex county, N. J., one-half mile front on Raritan Bay, 2 miles 
from Keyport, containing 180 acres, 100 acres under a high state 
of cultivation, the balance in wood. It is under good fence, and 
in small lots. A good apple-orchard of grafted fruit and 1000 
peach-trees, part of which is expected to bear a the next 
season. The Buildings consist of a new two-story frame dwell- 
ing, with kitchen attached—a large and good barn, and all other 
out-buildings. The steamboat Joseph E. Coffee, plies daily from 


— 











this city to For further particulars, inquire of Stephen 
Crawford, on the premises, or of 
dit* A. CADMUS, 195 West street. N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

ISSUED Monthly, by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York, 
ee 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TER ne Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

The subscription books of the Agriculturist will continue to be 
kept at the old office of publication, 205 Broadway, by Cuarugs 
M. Saxton, of the late firm of Saxton & Miles. 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal compen- 
sation will be allowed. 


COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY, FLUSH@= 
ING; NEAR NEW YORK. 


PARSONS & CO., the Proprietors of this establishment, are 
constantly increasing their stock, which now covers nearly 
seventy acres of ground, and includes every desirable variety of 
fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vives, &c. Their 
possession of experimental grounds for the testing of every variety 
of fruit they cultivate, affords them increased facilities for the at- 
tainment of correctness. . They would also cull attention to their 
large assortment of Foreign Grapes, some twenty varietieg of 
which are ready for fruiting under glass. ’ 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, liberal 
discounts will be made. Catalogucs can be obtained gratis of 
Parsons & Lawrence, 10 Pine street ; of A. B. Allen & Co., 187 
Water street, New York ; or of the Proprietors by mail. 

Flushing, L.I., Oct. st, 1847. 2d. 2t. 








CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

THIS work is by Mr. John Fisk Allen, of Salem, Massachu 
setts; one of the most experienced and successfu: Grape-Cultur- 
ists in the United States. It embraces directions for the treat- 
ment of the Vine in the Northern States of America, in the open 
air, and under glass structures, with and without artifiaial heat. 
It is the best work on the subject yet published, and ought to be 
in the hands of every vine-grower. It is handsomely illustrated 
with wood cuts. Price 63 cents. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 





AYRSHIRE BULL. 
A SPLENDID Ayrshire Bull for sale, six months old, and bred 
from one of the very best milking families. As the owner has 


no use for him he is put at the low price of $50. 
‘ A. B. ALLEN. 





LONG ISLAND FARM FOR SALE. 

BELONGING to the undersigned, 10 miles from Brooklyn, 3 
from the village of Jamaica, 13g from the Union Race-Course, 
and within half a mile of the Railroad. The farm contains 
about 200 acres, 30 of which is in woodland and the remainder 
under cultivation, all of which is well adapted to meadow and 
general tillage. There is a large new farm-huuse with two barns, 
piggery, and out-houses attached ; ard at a convenient distance, 
another barn, and a large range of stalls, including 28 box-stalls, 
12 by 15 feet each. There isa splendid circular training track, 
handsomely graded, one mile in length, on the premises, fenced in 
with high paling. The furm is capable of being divided into two 
with good farm-buildings for each. Terms will be easy on good 
security being given. A bry i 

OBERT L. STEVENS, 31 Barclay street, or 


nt A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., N.Y. 
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